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In 
Brief 



News of the Peanut Program, Exports, Soil Erosion 



Foreign production of most crops ex- 
cept cotton is up again in 1986/87, but 
U.S. output is lower, primarily be- 
cause of greater participation in Gov- 
ernment commodity programs with in- 
creased acreage reduction require- 
ments. Total U.S. production of the 
major field crops in 1986/87 was down 
9 percent from the record high of 
1985/86. However, domestic stocks of 
corn, soybeans, and wheat on Decem- 
ber 1 were high by historical stan- 
dards and should remain so for the 
I rest of 1986/87. 

From April through December 1986, 
CCC issued $3£5 billion worth of ge- 
neric certificates. About $1.8 billion of 
these had not been exchanged by Jan- 
uary 1, 1987. An additional $4.4 to 
$5 billion in certificates have been au- 
thorized for issuance during January- 
August 1987. Issuance of these certif- 
icates will provide ample free supplies 
of corn and wheat in 1987. 

Freeing of stocks through generic 
certificates is making U.S. grain more 
competitive on world markets. Last 
summer, for example, certificates were 
exchanged for 215 million bushels of 
corn. This helped increase marketable 
supplies, so farm-level corn prices 
averaged about $2 a 
bushel— somewhat lower than they 
would have otherwise. The lower 
prices probably led to a use increase of 
40 to 50 million bushels during the 
quarter. 

The peanut program contains a two- 
tiered price support system, with loan 
rates of $607 per ton for quota pea- 
nuts and $150 per ton for additional 




peanuts. Because peanut plantings 
have been controlled for so many 
years, it is difficult to determine how 
much the support price is above the 
market price. One measure may be 
the price at which U.S. producers are 
willing to supply peanuts to export 
markets-$380 per ton for the 1986 
crop, compared with the quota rate of 
$607. 

The cattle inventory on January 1, 
1987, was 102.2 million head, 3 per- 
cent below a year earlier and the low- 
est since 1962. But, beef cow numbers 
rose 277,000 head r or 1 percent, the 
first increase since 1982- Dairy cow 
numbers were down 6 percent, primar- 
ily because of the Dairy Termination 
Program. 

Total U.S. food spending is projected 
to increase 49 percent by 2000 r as- 
suming 2 percent growth in real in- 
come per year. Vegetables, fruit, and 
beef will enjoy the biggest gains in 
spending for consumption at home. 



Ocean, rail* and barge excess ca- 
pacity is declining in 1987* while cur- 
rent estimates of grain consumption 
and exports suggest that the demand 
for transportation will be larger than 
in 1986. Enough ships, barges* and 
rail cars will be available to meet the 
marketing needs of agricultural ship- 
pers. Consequently* there is little 
prospect for rate increases. 

Over 5 billion tons of U.S. soil erode 
each year; erosion on cropland alone 
exceeds 3 billion tons a year. Large as 
those numbers may seem, from a na- 
tional perspective, this much erosion 
does not pose a serious threat to the 
United States' ability to produce food 
and fiber. However* erosion is serious 
in some locales. The on-site costs of 
erosion exceed $1 billion per year, but 
the ofT-site costs, such as pollution of 
rivers, are several times greater and 
must be borne by the general economy. 

In 1987, foreign economic growth is 
expected to remain close to 2.6 per- 
cent, the same as in 1986, but above 
the 2.4 percent average of 1980-86. 
Partially because of this improvement, 
U.S. export volume is expected to rise 
from 110 to 114 million tons in fiscal 
1987, the first increase in 7 years. 
However, the value of exports will be 
down about 1 percent due to a 5 per- 
cent fall in export unit values. 

Government spending on farm pro- 
grams in fiscal 1987 is projected at 
$25.3 billion, compared with $25.8 bil- 
lion during 1986. During 1988 and 
1989, the cost escalation during the 
firsthalf of the 1980'swiU reverse. If 
current policy remains in force, an- 
nual farm program spending by 1992 
will be down from last year's record by 
more than $8 billion. 
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LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Hog Prices Remain Strong 

Barrow and gilt prices at the seven 
markets averaged $48.73 per cwt in 
February, up £1.34 from January, In 
January, hog marketings were appar- 
ently backlogged* Weights in Febru- 
ary averaged 245 pounds, down 5 from 
January, but still 6 pounds above a 
year earlier and well above the 5-year 
average. Both the month-over-month 
livewelghts and year-over-year slaugh- 
ter rate decline suggest that producers 
became more Current in their mar- 
ketings in February. 

Weights may continue to run above 
last year because of a relatively mild 
winter in the North Central States. 
Slaughter rates are in line with ex- 
pectations based on the December 1 
market hog inventory. 

Frozen pork stocks continued low, 
lending support to hog prices. Stocks 
at the end of January totaled 177 mil- 
lion pounds, down 8 percent from a 
year earlier. Frozen belly stocks were 
26 percent below 1986 holdings. How- 
ever, these lower stocks may not ac- 
tually boost hog prices further. The 
market is anticipating moderately 
larger production during the late 
spring and early summer, when stocks 
are normally reduced to meet the larg- 
er seasonal demand. 

Also complicating the price picture 
were above average imports during 



November-January, changing a trend 
of lower year-to-year imports. Never- 
theless, composite retail prices contin- 
ued to be higher than in recent years, 
averaging SI. 88 a pound in January. 
The farm-to -re tail spread was $1.12 a 
pound! surpassing December's $1.10 
record- The large spread should allow 
retailers to feature pork without hurt- 
ing hog prices. 

Broiler Prices Near 1986 

Broiler production continues profitable 
in 1987, encouraging additional ex- 
pansion. Feed costs are low and ex- 
pected to remain so. In January 1987, 
broiler prices remained relatively high 
despite increased production, If 
broiler prices stay at current levels as 
expected, returns will remain favor- 
able in 1987. 

Production of broiler meat in 1986 was 
up 5 percent from 1985. Based on 
chicks hatched that could be slaugh- 
tered in first-quarter 1987, production 
may be 6 percent above 1986. Weekly 
egg sets and chick placements for ear- 
ly second-quarter slaughter are run- 
ning 4 to 8 percent above last year. 
Based on cumulative 7- to 14-month 
pullet placements, the hatchery supply 
flocks will be 10 percent larger in lie 
second quarter of 1987 than in 1986, 
enough for a 6-percent increase in 
hatching egg production. 

First quarter prices likely averaged 
around 50 cents per pound, the same 
as in 1986. Smaller red meat supplies 
probably helped offset the price- 
depressing supplies of broilers. During 
second-quarter 1987, broilers are ex- 
pected to average 52 to 56 cents per 
pound, near the 54 cents of a year 
earlier. 

The preliminary estimate of turkey 
processors' 1986 wholesale net returns 
was 15 cents per pound. Over the 
year, returns ranged from a first- 
quarter low of 1 cent to 22 cents in the 
third quarter, Declining prices during 
first-quarter 1987, matched against 
decreases in feed ingredient costs, 
have put Current returns near break- 
even. Prices are expected to strength- 
en during the year, putting returns 
above costs again. 

Output of turkey meat during 1986 
was 12 percent above 1985. Based on 
poults placed that Could be slaugh- 
tered in first-quarter 1987, production 
then was likely 16 percent above last 



year. With Easter occurring in April 
in 1987, placements for early second- 
quarter slaughter have been sharply 
above last year, and second-quarter 
output may be 19 percent above 1986. 

First-quarter prices for commodity 
pack 8- to 16-pound hen turkeys in the 
Eastern region may have averaged 
around 57 cents per pound, down from 
62 last year. With increased produc- 
tion, prices normally would decline, 
but lower red meat supplies and high- 
er prices likely offset increased turkey 
production. Thus, prices for young 
hen turkeys in the second quarter are 
expected to average 58 to 62 cents per 
pound, down from 68 in 1986- 

The drop in early-1987 turkey prices 
from 1986 may have been due par- 
tially to larger carryover. Beginning 
stocks of frozen turkey totaled 179 mil- 
lion pounds on January' li 1987, up 28 
million from 1986. Almost all of the 
increase was in whole turkeys, with 
stocks of cut-up turkey about the same 
as last year* Stocks are expected to be 
drawn down in April as turkeys are 
featured for Easter. Normally, stock 
rebuilding for fourth-quarter consump- 
tion begins late in the second quarter 
and helps firm prices. 

Expansion from 

Dairy Producers Moderate 

February milk production declined 
about 3 percent from a year earlier, 
about the same as last fall Cow num- 
bers were down almost 5 percent be- 
cause of the Dairy Termination Pro- 
gram (DTP). Milk per co™ rose almost 
2 percent from a year earlier in re- 
sponse to heavier concentrate feeding. 

Non-DTP producers have continued to 
expand milk output, but only modest- 
ly. Their production in January prob- 
ably was about 2 percent higher than 
a year earlier. Record-high milk-feed 
price ratios have encouraged heavier 
feeding and gains in output. However, 
conditions are not as favorable for 
herd expansion as during the early 
eighties. Returns are lower and milk 
producers are in worse financial 
health. In addition, the 1985 Food 
Security Act guarantees that the sup* 
port price in future years will be 
lowered if large Surpluses continue. 

Declines in milk production will lessen 
as 1987 progresses. The number of 
cows slaughtered under the DTP will 
run well below 1986. Production prob- 
ably will drop 2-4 percent during the 
first half of 1987, with a 1- to 
3-percent drop expected for the entire 
year. 
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Revised milk production estimates put 
1986* s output at 144*1 billion pounds, 
up slightly from 1985's 143.1 billion. 
Year-over -year j Output went from an 
8-percent increase during the first 
quarter to a 4-percent decline as the 
year ended. There were an average 
10.8 million milk cows in 1986, down 
1,6 percent from 1985. Milk per cow 
totaled 13,293 pounds, up 23 percent 
from a year earlier. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York during January-March 
1987 likely averaged around 64 cents 
per doien, down from 74 cents in 
1986, Last year, an early Easter 
caused egg prices to rise in the first 
quarter. With Easter in April in 1987, 
the seasonal rise will occur a month 
later, and second-quarter prices may 
average 63 to 67 cents per dozen, up 
from 63 cents in 1986. Prices likely 
will decline in May and June. 

Egg Production Climbing 

Egg production during first-quarter 
1987 likely was slightly above first- 
quarter 1986. Eggs per layer on Feb- 
ruary 1 were slightly below a year 
earlier, but the number of layers was 
2 percent above last year. With con- 
tinued profits, egg producers are ex- 
pected to increase production by keep- 
ing a slightly larger laying flock in 
1987. 

The flock is relatively young, and egg 
production per hen likely will be very 
near last year. In second-quarter 
1987, egg production may be 1 percent 
above last year, even though the num- 
ber of pullets entering the laying 
flocks will be nearly 8 percent below 
1986. 

Egg consumption has dropped from an 
average of nearly 320 eggs (fresh and 
processed) per person in the early 
1960^ to about 250 in 1985 and 
1986- In contrast, consumption of pro- 
cessed eggs alone has increased from 
about 30 per person in the 1960^ to 
39 in the last 2 years. The increase in 
convenience food sales Ukely explains 
the increase. Processed eggs are 
broken under Federal Inspection and 
used in bakery products, noodles, and 
other products. 



For further information, contact: 

Bon Gustafson, Cattle; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Allen Baker, poultry 
and eggs; and Jim Miller, dairy; (202) 
786-1830 



FIELD CROPS OVERVIEW 

Large world stocks, record to near- 
record foreign production of most 
Crops, and low prices are boosting glo- 
bal consumption of all commodities in 
1986/87, But, large foreign supplies of 
most Crops are limiting expansion of 
world trade. 

However, more competitive pricing and 
such Government programs as the Ex- 
- port Enhancement Program (EEP) are 
contributing to a recovery in the U.S. 
share of world markets. Export pros- 
pects for wheat, feed grains, and 
soybean meal and oil have improved 
over the past several months, but have 
slipped for soybeans and rice. 

While foreign production of most crops 
except cotton is up again in 1986/87, 
U.S. output is lower, primarily be- 
cause of greater participation in Gov- 
ernment commodity programs with in- 
creased acreage reduction require* 
menu, Total U.S. production of the 
major field crops in 1986/87 was down 
9 percent from the record high of 
1985/86- However, domestic stocks of 
corn, soybeans, and wheat on Decem- 
ber 1 were high by historical stan- 
dards and should remain so for the 
rest of 1986/87. 

Foreign Food Grain Harvest 
Higher, But U+S. Crops Lower 

Large food grain crops have been har- 
vested worldwide in 1986/87, despite 
lower U.S. production. Global rice out- 
put is projected at a near-record 319 
million tons (milled basis), while the 
world's wheat crop will be the largest 
ever— 528 million tons. 

Although down from last year, rice 
stocks remain well above historical 
averages. The current season will end 
with record wheat stocks. Foreign pro- 
ducers will hold all of the increase, 
while the US- wheat carryover will 
remain close to last year's 52-million- 
ton record. Canada will account for 
over half the projected 14-million-ton 
increase in world stocks. 

Because of large gains in Canada and 
the USSR, foreign wheat production is 
projected to rise 9 percent in 1986/87 
to 472 million tons. Foreign rice out- 
put of 315 million tons will be only 1 
million below last year's record 



World wheat trade (excluding intra^EC 
trade) in 1986/87 is expected to in- 
crease 3 million tons to 88 million. 
Much of the gain is due to larger trade 
in feed wheat. Expanded use of wheat 
for feed, particularly in the Soviet 
Union, accounts for over one- third of 
the projected 5-percent growth in for- 
eign wheat consumption this year. 

While world trade is up slightly, it 
remains well below the 10 2- million-ton 
average for the peak import years of 
1981/82 to 1984/85. Muchofthegap 
between this peak and the current 
trade level it caused by smaller Soviet 
imports— which come to only 15 mil- 
lion tons this year, compared with an 
annual average of 22 million from 
1981/82 to 1984/85. 

Because of improved prospects for 
trade with North Africa, Poland, and 
other EEP-dependent countries, U.S. 
wheat exports are now expected to rise 
12 percent from last year to 1.03 bil- 
lion bushels. However, about two- 
thirds of U.S. exports are likely to 
involve some combination of EEP, 
credit guarantees, food aid, and other 
Government program*. 

With only a limited recovery in ex- 
ports, the wheat carryover of L88 bil- 
lion bushels continues to plague the 
U.S, industry, even as next season's 
crop develops. A major exception is 
Soft Red Winter wheat, with stocks 
I the lowest since 1981/82. 

Domestic producers planted 48.7 mil- 
| lion acres of winter wheat last fall, 10 
I percent below the previous season and 
the lowest since 1978. Seedings were 
down because of heavy participation in 
the 1987/88 wheat program, an in- 
I crease in the set-aside requirement 
j from 25 to 27.5 percent, placement of 

acreage in the Conservation Reserve 
I Program, and excessively wet fields in 
portions of the major wheat-growing 
areas. Seedings were lower in most 
major growing regions. 

. Coarse Grain Output 
I Again Large 

World coarse grain production in 
1986/87 is expected to total 839 mil- 
lion tons* 6 million below last season's 
record but 45 million above projected 
I world use. Consequently, world ending 
stocks will continue to rise. 

Foreign production is projected at 586 
million tons, up 16 million from 
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1985/86. Larger crops in the USSR, 
Brazil, China, South Africa, and 
Canada are offsetting declines in 
Western Europe, Australia, Argenti- 
na, and Thailand- Foreign corn out- 
put has risen 14 million tons to a 
record 271 million. With a record 
Canadian barley crop and good Soviet 
production, foreign barley production 
is up despite lower EC and Australian 
Output. 

Foreign coarse grain utilization will 
expand more than 3 percent during 
1986/87. Foreign stocks will increase 
slightly, and foreign imports are ex- 
pected to gain a bit, going to 84 mil- 
lion tons (excluding intra-EC trade). 



While U.S. corn sales are running far 
behind last year's pace, sales fell off 
much more sharply during the latter 
part of 1985/86 than is likely for 
1986787. And the outlook for U.S. ex- 
ports has improved somewhat during 
the past month. The USSR purchased 
1 million tons of corn, the first pur- 
chase of U.S. grain during 1986787, 
Sales and shipments to Korea and Ja- 
pan were up nearly 2.4 million tons as 
of early March. 

So, U.S. corn exports for 1986787 now 
are projected to be 32 million tons 
(1,250 million bushels), about the 
same as last year. Shipments to the 
EC- 12 so far this year have been down 
sharply because Spanish and Portu- 
guese purchases dropped when those 



countries joined the Community, 
Sales to Spain under the recent agree* 
ment with the EC are not likely until 
later in the marketing year. 

Larger U.S. sorghum and barley ex* 
ports are projected for 1986/87. U.S. 
sorghum sales have picked up, and 
exports for the year are expected to 
total 225 million bushels, compared 
with 178 million last year. 

U.S. barley sales are running well 
ahead of last year, and are expected to 
reach a record 150 million bushels, up 
from only 22 million last year. EEP 
sales of barley to Saudi Arabia will 
account for most of the total. 
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Domestic conditions, which point to 
another record feed grain carryout, off- 
set the impact of the export projec- 
tion. Record carrying large crops, stat- 
ic demand, and low prices characterize 
the current situation. 

As a consequence, despite heavy par- 
ticipation in Government programs, 
feed grain crops were large, further 
adding to huge domestic supplies. 
Corn stocks as of December 1 totaled 
10.3 billion bushels, compared with 
8.6 billion a year earlier. On-farm 
stocks were 6.8 billion bushels, while 
off-farm stocks were 3.5 billion. 

Despite the most favorable hog-Corn 
price ratio on record, domestic use of 
feed grains is expected to rise only 
slightly. Cattle and hog inventories 
are the smallest reported since the 
early 1960's, and farmers' financial 
problems are discouraging expansion. 

Thus, total feed grain carryout on Au- 
gust 31, 1987 is forecast to be 168 
million metric tons, up 33 percent 
from a year earlier, and 79 percent of 
total annual use. The bulk of the car* 
ryout will be corn, which is expected to 
rise 38 percent to about 5.6 billion 
bushels, or 84 percent of annual use. 

VS. Soybean Exports Falling, 
But Meal and Oil Exports Rising 

Record output of soybeans and 
rapeseed is expected to push 1986/87 
world oilseed production slightly above 
the 1985/86 record of 195 million 
tons. More foreign production is offset- 
ting the drop in U.S. Output. Foreign 
soybean output, rebounding from an 
off year, will show the largest annual 
increase in over 20 years. World oil- 
seed crush will increase, but ending 
stocks are expected to rise 12 percent. 
World oilseed trade will rise, with 
soybean exports expected to gain 
about 3 percent. 

U.S. sales of soybeans and soybean 
meal are running ahead of this time 
last year, largely because last year's 
drought reduced the Brazilian crop, 
Cutting U.S. competition. However, 
the pace of sales and exports is ex- 
pected to slow sharply in coming 
month*, as the large Southern Hemi- 
sphere crop Is harvested. For 1986/87, 
U.S. soybean exports are projected to 
total 700 million bushels, 40 million 
below last year. But soybean meal 
shipments will rise 6 percent to 6.35 
million short tons. 
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Smaller palm oil shipments from Ma- 
laysia apparently have stopped the 
slide in world edible oil prices. Re- 
duced Malaysian production means 
that global palm oil output will decline 
for the first time since 1982/83. While 
world edible oil supplies remain large, 
higher palm oil prices and reduced 
availability will allow U.S. soybean oil 
exports to rise to 1.35 billion pounds, 
reversing 4 consecutive years of declin- 
ing U.S. shipments. 

Domestic soybean crush is forecast to 
rise modestly to L12 billion bushels in 
1986/87, helping to offset the drop in 
exports and lifting total disappearance 
by nearly 2 percent over last season to 
1.91 billion bushels. But carryout is 
forecast to rise 18 percent over a year 
ago, to 635 million bushels. Also, be- 
cause production is expected to exceed 
total use for both soybean meal and 
oil, 1986/87 ending stocks of those pro- 
ducts are forecast to rise 49 and 27 
percent, respectively. 

World Cotton Use 
Setting Another Record 

Cotton supplies worldwide are declin- 
ing in 1986/87 as production falls and 
consumption rises, but ending stocks 
will remain excessive, World produc- 
tion is forecast to fall 12 percent to 70 
million bales, the lowest since 
1983/84 's 68 million. 

Annual consumption will reach a sixth 
consecutive record, rising about 3 per- 



cent to 77 million bales. While prices 
have risen from the very low levels of 
last fall, they remain low relative to 
historical cotton prices and are slight- 
ly below polyester prices. Exports also 
will expand by 3 million bales, a 
16-percent increase. Global stocks 
will fall from 48 to 40 million bales by 
the end of the season, but they will 
remain well above the 20*25 million 
bales common prior to 1984/85. China 
and the United States are accounting 
for almost all of the worldwide reduc- 
tion in stocks this year. 

Foreign cotton production will drop 
nearly 9 percent, while consumption is 
growing a healthy 2.5 percent. Thus, 
foreign stocks at the end of 1986/87 
will be down 11 percent Pakistan is 
the only major producer with a larger 
crop this year. Foreign exports likely 
will drop nearly 2 million bales as the 
U.S. market share rebounds to a more 
normal level. 

Strong domestic and foreign demand 
and a reduced 1986/87 U.S. cotton 
crop have contributed to recent price 
increases here and abroad. Domestic 
growers produced 9.8 million bales in 
1986/87, down from 13.4 million a 
year ago because of a 17-percent re- 
duction in harvested area and a 12- 
percent drop in average yield. Car- 
ryout this marketing year is forecast 
to fall 4 1 percent from 1985/86 to 5.5 
million bales. 

The adjusted world price for cotton, 
announced weekly by USDA t has been 
above the loan repayment rate of 44 
cents per pound since December 12, 
1986. As a result, no additional first 
handler certificates are expected to be 
issued. 

As the adjusted world price has risen 
steadily above the loan repayment 
rate* cotton certificates have fallen in 
value from near par in mid-December 
to around 80 percent of par value in 
late-February. When the adjusted 
world price is higher than the loan 
repayment rate, it is cheaper to repay 
price support loans with cash. 

From August to January, certificate 
holders were able to redeem only cot 
ton under loan. However, beginning 
January 2, certificate holders were 
able to exchange certificates for CCC- 
owned cotton, as well as cotton under 
loan, at the adjusted world 
(redemption) price. Certificates have 
been exchanged for nearly all the 
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800,000 bales of cotton previously in 
CCC stocks early this year. [Michael 
Hanthom (202) 786-1840 and Frederic 
Surls (202) 786-1691] 



For further information, contact: 

Sara Schwartz, world food grains; Al- 
len Scheinbein, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; David Hull, domestic feed 
grains; Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds; 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Care* 
lyn Whitton, world cotton; Bob Skin* 
ner, domestic cotton; Jim Schaub, pea- 
nuts. World information, [202) 
786-1691; domestic (202) 786-1840. 



HIGH-VALUE CROPS 
OVERVIEW 

Temperatures fell below freezing in 
California, Arizona, and the Mexican 
winter-vege table-producing area on 
three consecutive nights during the 
third week of January. The cold 
slowed harvesting of broccoli, caul - 
flower ♦ and lettuce in Arizona and 
California, and reduced supplies of 
green beans, peppers, squash, to ma* 
toes, and cherry tomatoes from Mexi- 
co. The drop in Mexican supplies gave 
unexpected strength to Florida prices 
during the midwinter marketing 
period. 

Navy Bean Production Down 

Navy bean production fell to 3.5 mil- 
lion cwt in 1986, 44 percent below 
1985, Production dropped by half in 

number-one-ranked Michigan, to 2 t 7 
million cwt, because of heavy rains at 
harvest. 

Total dry bean production inched up 
marginally over 1985's output. Ex- 
panded production of other types 
(especially pinto and Great Northern) 
offset the loss in Navy beans. Produc- 
tion of all dry beans totaled 22.9 mil- 
lion cwt. 

The average dry bean price for 1986 
strengthened 7 percent from 1985, to 
SI 880 per cwt. The smaller N a vy 
bean crop caused high prices at the 
end of the year. Dry bean prices likely 
will continue to be strong into 1987. 

Because of the short crop and higher 
prices, Navy bean exports likely will 
be down in 1987. Although, other 
types could be substituted for Navy 
beans to satisfy some of the export 
demand. 



| Dry pea and lentil production rose be* 
tween 1985 and 1986. USD A reported 
a 1986 crop of 5.5 million cwt. De- 
mand for peas and lentils was strong 
in 1986, and despite lower exports and 
larger production, f.o.b.- 
w are house prices for dry peas in- 
creased 17 percent over 1985 to 
$10.03 per cwt. Helped by growth in 
exports, f.o.b, -warehouse prices for len- 
tils rose 24 percent to $32.20 per cwt. 

Tree Nut Production Smaller 

Production of the six major tree nuts 
in 1986 fell 27 percent below 1985. 
Almond, filbert, pecan, and walnut 
production fell, while macadamia nuts 
and pistachios rose. Growers' prices 
strengthened for almonds, pecans, and 
filberts but weakened for pistachios. 

Strong demand has pushed 
macadamia nut prices upward, even 
with larger supplies. The value of 
1986 edible nut crops, excluding wal- 
nuts, is S855 million, up 54 percent 
from 1985. 

California's 1986 almond production 
(250 million pounds of nut meats) fell 
46 percent from 1985 and 58 percent 
from the record 1984 Crop. However, 
bearing acreage continued increasing 
last year, so production could resume 
an upward trend- The sharply re- 
duced supplies in 1985 caused strong 
prices. The 1986 grower average price 
for shelled almonds was an estimated 
$2.20 a pound, compared with $0.68 in 
1985. 

Pecan production, at 225 million 
pounds (in -shell basis), dropped 8 per- 
cent last year, mainly because the 
Texas crop was down sharply. The 
season-average grower price was an 
estimated 84.8 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 68 cents in 1985. 

California's walnut Crop was about 
180,000 tons (in-shell basis) in 1986, 
18 percent below 1985. Strong export 
demand for walnuts, and lower pro- 
duction, have led to higher prices and 
reduced domestic shipments. If the 
dollar continues weak, exports are ex- 
pected to stay strong. 

US- Sugar U*e Falls Again 

U.S. sugar deliveries totaled 7.81 roil- 
lion short tons in 1986, down 2.8 per- 
cent from 1985. This was the ninth 
consecutive year of decline. Industrial 
sugar use fell 4,0 percent, as deliveries 
declined for almost all categories. Use 
in the beverage and processed food 
sectors showed the largest drops: 21.4 



and 9.8 percent, respectively. Non- 
industrial sugar use also fell, by 1.1 
percent. However, deliveries to whole- 
sale grocers rose slightly, and deliv- 
eries to retail grocers expanded 2 
percent. 

Sugar deliveries are likely to fall 
again in 1987 as high fructose corn 
syrup, crystalline fructose, and low- 
calorie sweeteners make further in- 
roads, and as products are reformu- 
lated to lower their sugar content. 
However, the decline in sugar deliv- 
eries could be less than 2 percent. 
Fourths uarter 1986 sugar deliveries 
were down only 1 percent from fourth- 
quarter 1985. 

Supp ly*Di sappea ra n ce 
Balance Improves for Tobacco 

U.S. flue-cured tobacco supplies for the 
1986/87 marketing season totaled 2.62 
billion pounds, almost a 3-year stock- 
pile. Burley tobacco supplies totaled 
about 1.85 billion pounds, or about a 
3.2-year supply. These ratios are low- 
er than they have been for several 
years. But, there are still higher than 
the levels considered desirable, which 
are about 2.45 years worth for flue- 
cured and 2.65 for burley. 

Supply came into better balance with 
disappearance because of lower mar- 
keting quotas and smaller yields. Pro- 
ducers marketed around 663 million 
pounds of flue-cured from the 1986 
crop, down 16 percent from 1985. 
Burley marketings are estimated at 
about 420 million pounds, or 22 per- 
cent below 1985. 

A smaller share of the 1986 tobacco 
crop was placed under loan. Flue- 
cured loan volume fell to 8 percent of 
sales, down from 17 percent in 1985. 
Loan takings of burley in 1986/87 fell 
to less than 40 million pounds, com- 
pared with 83 million in 1985/86. 

For further information, contact: 

Ben Huang, fruit; Shannon Reid 
Hanun, vegetables; Dave Harvey, 
sweeteners; Verner Grise, tobacco; 
(202) 786-1767 
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Aberrations in 
The Cattle Cycle 



A typical cattle cycle hasn't occurred 
since before the early 1970's, and iike- 
ly won't until at least the early 
1'990's. Cattle numbers expanded at 
an unprecedented rate in the early 
1970's, peaking at a record 132 mil- 
lion head on January 1, 1975, Herd 
liquidation was similarly large, finally 
ending in 1979 with a herd of 111 
million head- 
Subsequently, cattle inventories ex- 
panded until 1982, when they reached 
115 million head. Inventories then be- 
gan a decline which will likely not end 
until early 1988. The latest cattle 
inventory survey indicates stabilizing 
cattle numbers Over the next couple of 
years and, more importantly, reduced 
beef supplies at moderately higher 
prices. 

January* J Cattle Inventory- 
Lowest Since 1962 

The cattle inventory on January 1, 
1987, was 102.2 million head, 3 per- 
cent below a year earlier and the low- 
est since 1962. But, beef cow numbers 
rose 277,000 head, or 1 percent, the 
first increase since 1982. Dairy cow 
numbers were down 6 percent, primar- 
ily because of the Dairy Termination 
Program. 




Beef cow number increases were con- 
centrated in the 1982-84 drought- 
affected areas of Oklahoma (up 10 
percent), Texas (2 percent), Arkansas 
(10 percent), and Missouri (2 percent). 
This 407,000-head increase outweigh- 
ed liquidation of 130,000 head in other 
areas. 

In four of the six States most affected 
by the July- August 1986 drought, beef 
cow numbers expanded. In aggregate 
they grew by 83,000 head: Alabama, 
4 percent; Georgia, 1; South Carolina, 
3; and Virginia, 11. In Maryland, beef 
cows fell 30 percent and in North 
Carolina, 8 percent. 

It appears that while most producers 
in this 1986-drought area were selling 
off large numbers of calves and year- 
lings last summer, many producers in 
the area were nevertheless able to 
maintain or even expand their base 
herds. Crop residues and forage avail- 
able to the reduced cattle inventory 
supported the herd until rains came in 
early fall. Good rains in early Sep- 
tember helped reestablish pasture and 
provided a healthy start for fall and 
winter grazing. 

January 1 beef herds in the North 
Central and Western States generally 
either declined or held near year- 
earlier levels. Producers in the North 
Central States reduced beef cows an- 
other 1 percent, while producers in the 
Northern Plains cut them 2 percent. 
Beef cows in the 11 Western States 
dropped 3 percent, although numbers 
in Utah rose 7 percent. 



U.& Cattle Numbers Dropping In the 1980"s 
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Beef Herd Expansion 

Due Mainly To Good Forage 

Thus, beef herd expansion in 1986 re- 
flects a rebound in forage conditions in 
the Central and Southern Plains, rath- 
er than a broad-based expansion. For- 
age supplies in these areas began to 
recover in 1985 t when breeding de- 
cisions were being made- Grazing con- 
ditions are now very good, particularly 
for the reduced cattle inventory and 
cow-calf producers are bringing their 
herds closer to carrying capacity. Les- 
sons from the drought of 1982-84 and 
the summer of 1986 are likely to re- 
sult in more conservative stocking 
rates on pastures and ranges. 

The incentives for a large national 
expansion of the cattle inventory are 
not present; 1986 was the .first year 
since 1981 that producers were able at 
least to cover cash costs- Some fur- 
ther expansion is likely among produc- 
ers with cow -calf operations as their 
primary source of income. Some of 
these producers may hold back addi- 
tional heifers to provide fuller use of 
excess forage supplies. For these pro- 
ducers, heifer retention represents 
foregone revenue, but not a cash 
outlay. 

However, on mixed crop- live stock en- 
terprises, where the beef herd is a 
supplementary enterprise, the need to 
generate more internal capital or pay 
down debts is likely to continue, and 
may result in some continued herd liq- 
uidation* On these mixed operations, 
the opportunity cost of retaining hei- 
fers for herd expansion rather than 
selling them is probably too high. 

Liquidated Herds Not Likely 
To Be Established Again 

Herds that were liquidated are not 
likely to be reestablished, because 
many of these farms probably cannot 
generate the needed investment 
capital, or borrow for an enterprise 
which at best will provide only a small 
return on investment Thus, the U.S. 
beef cow herd is likely to stabilize near 
to slightly below current levels during 
the coming year. 

Beef heifers bred in 1985 and calving 
and entering the cow herd in 1986 
account for the increase in beef cow 
numbers. The number of beef and 
dairy heifers calving and entering the 
herd increased 425,000 from a year 
earlier in first-half 1986, and climbed 
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1.1 million in the second half. Since 
the dairy herd was declining, this im- 
plies a proportionately larger increase 
in beer heifer retention. 

Beef heifer retention rates on January 
1, 1987 give mixed signals, but do not 
indicate a strong expansion as in past 
cycles. Beef replacement heifers were 
the same as a year earlier, but were 
down 7 percent from 2 years before. 
Dairy replacement heifers were down 
9 percent from a year and 2 years 
earlier, indicating further reductions 
in beef supplies coming from the dairy 
herd for at least the next few years. 

The beef replacement heifer figures in- 
dicate a possible slowdown in herd ex- 
pansion in the areas which expanded 
in 1986, and some expansion or at 
least stabilisation in other areas 
Heifer retention figures in the 1982-84 
drought area indicate a 1 6-percent de- 
cline in retention in Oklahoma, no 
change in Texas, a 3-percent increase 
in Missouri, and an 18-percent gain in 
Arkansas. Replacement heifers in the 
Southeast were down 3 percent. How- 
ever, heifer retention increased 4 per- 
cent in the Northern Plains, 2 percent 
in the North Central, and was about 
unchanged in the West. 

Even as the cattle herd begins to sta- 
bilise, herd reductions since 1982 have 
reduced the base for future produc- 
tion. Although the calf crop was up 
slightly in 1986 from 1985, the 1985 
crop was the lowest since 1961 and 
were reflected in a dramatic drop in 
feeder cattle Supplies during the 
1980V The calf crop declined each 
year from 1980 to 1985- 

The January 1 supply of feeder cattle 
outside feedlots available for stocker 
programs or feedlot placement was 6 
percent below a year earlier, the low- 
est for the date since the early 1960's. 
The calf supply was down 6 percent 
and yearling supplies were down 5 
percent. 

With large forage supplies, many of 
the feeder cattle are likely to remain 
on pasture longer and continue to en- 
ter feedlots at heavier weights. Sup- 
plies remain adequate to keep feedlot 
marketings near 1986 levels. Even if 
heifer retention increases, nonfed steer 
and heifer slaughter has remained 
fairly large and more of these cattle 
could be shifted into feedlots, particu- 
larly for shorter feeding periods. In 
addition, feeder cattle imports are ex- 
pected to remain large through early 
spring. Most come from Mexico. 



As competition increases for the re* 
duced feeder cattle supplies prices will 
be bid Qp, and cattle may be sold 
somewhat earlier and thus at lighter 
weights than in 1986. However, for- 
age supplies are abundant and price 
advances will be held down by large 
supplies of competing meats at lower 
prices. Thus, the larger placement- 
weight drop associated with past cy- 
cles, when more cattle go on feed at 
lighter weights, is unlikely. [Ronald 
Gu&tafson (202) 786-J83Q] 
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How the Peanut 
Program Works 



Peanuts, the nation's tenth largest 
cash crop, generated over $1 billion of 
farm value from just 1.5 million plant- 
ed acres in 1986. Americans consume 
about 2 billion pounds of peanuts and 
peanut products annually. The cur- 
rent peanut program differs from oth- 
er commodity programs (except that 
for tobacco) in that it establishes a 
mandatory poundage quota, A look at 
how the peanut program works is use- 
ful because of the recent interest in 
production controls for other program 
commodities. 

Peanuts have been under voluntary or 
mandatory programs since April 
1934, From 1949 until 1977, the pro- 
gram consisted of mandatory acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, 
with a price support tied to 75*90 per- 
cent of parity. 

Two-Tier Price System 
Set Up in 1977 

In the Food and Agricultural Act of 
1977, price supports were severed 
from the parity concept and a two* 
tiered price support system was estab- 
lished- The new system distinguishes 
between peanuts marketed under a 
national poundage quota for domestic 
edible nse (called quota peanuts) and 
peanuts sold for other uses (called ad- 
ditional peanuts). 

Quota peanuts are eligible for the 
higher of two price-support loan rates; 
additional peanuts, the lower. The 
Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 sus- 
pended acreage allotments and gradu- 
ally reduced the poundage quota to LI 
million tons in 1985. 

To protect domestic peanut prices, the 
U.S. Government has since 1953 set 
an annual import quota of about 1,000 
tons, which is quite small compared 
with the marketing quota. In 1980, 



when a drought reduced domestic pro* 
duction 42 percent, the import limita- 
tion was eased and 200,000 tons were 

imported. 

The 1985 Farm Act continues the two- 
tiered price supports through 1990. A 
peanut growers 1 referendum in Janu 
ary 1986 made the program manda- 
tory; 97 percent were in favor of it 
Because there are no acreage allot- 
ments, anyone may grow peanuts, but 
only producers with a share of the 
national poundage quota (a "farm 
poundage quota") may sell for domes- 
tic edible use. 

The national quota must be Bet each 
year to allow for domestic edible, seed, 
and related uses, but it cannot be less 
than LI million tons. For 1986 and 
1987, it is 1,355 million tons, equal to 
about 1.06 million acres. 

Poundage Quota Allocated 
by State 

The 1985 law apportioned the 1986 
national quota among States based on 
their 1985 allocations, and farm 
poundage quotas were granted to 
farms that had quotas in 1985. There 
are two ways a grower may acquire a 
farm poundage quota: (1) buy or lease 
it from a quota Owner, or (2) establish 
a history of producing and marketing 
additional peanuts. 

When there is an increase in a State's 
quota or an allocation of farm quota 
forfeited by someone else, a record of 
growing additional peanuts in 2 of the 
3 preceding years entitles a grower to 
a share of the quota increase. Under- 
marketuigs of quota peanuts from pre- 
vious years may be carried over to 
raise a farm's quota in a particular 
year. 

The national average price support 
loan rate for 1986-crop quota peanuts 
is $607.47 per ton. The support rate 
for the 1987-90 crops will be the pre- 
ceding year's rate adjusted for in- 
creases in the estimated cost of pro* 
duction (excluding land costs.) during 
the previous year. Increases are limit- 
ed to 6 percent The 1987 quota sup- 
port rate will not change from last 
year because the cost of producing 
1986-crop quota peanuts was below 
that of 1985. 

The price support rate for 1986-crop 
additional peanuts is $149.75 per ton, 
and this rate will remain unchanged 
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for the 1987 crop The rate for ad- 
ditional is set to ensure that CCC 
suffers no loss from selling these pea- 
nuts, taking into account the demand 
for peanut oil and meal, the expected 
prices of other vegetable oils and pro- 
tein meals, and the export demand for 
peanuts. 

Additional peanuts become available 
for domestic edible use if they are 
"'bought back" after being put under 
CCC loan, The price of these buy* 
backs must cover all Government costs 
and cannot be less than the quota loan 
rate. The buy-back provision is valu- 
able because it provides a supplemen- 
tal source of peanuts should the quota 
supply be inadequate and because 
these sales offset operating costs of 
the peanut program. 

The peanut program is administered 
by three regional growers' associ- 
ations, which serve as agents for 
CCC- These associations keep records 
of marketings, arrange warehousing 
for CCC loan peanuts, and operate the 
price support loan program. 

With the Current interest in production 

control policies for program commodit- 
ies, the performance of the mandatory 
peanut marketing quota is worth ex- 
amining. 

Each year's quota and quota support 
rate do not necessarily correspond to 
the quantity and price that domestic 
peanut buyers desire. On the one 
hand 1 if the quota support rate is high- 
er than domestic consumers are will- 
ing to pay T some quota peanuts go 
under loan at CCC's expense, and the 
quantity of peanuts consumed is below 
the quota level. 

If the quota rate is below the price 
consumers are willing to pay t the sell* 
ing price for peanuts goes above the 
quota support rate and there is no 
incentive for quota peanuts to go un- 
der loan. The latter situation has ex- 
isted in recent years. 

The system has kept peanut plantings 
near 1.5 million acres since the early 
1950's, but production has more than 
doubled because average yields have 
increased dramatically. Producers 
benefit from the peanut program be- 
cause prices are higher than they 
would be otherwise. The quota sup- 
port rate is Currently higher than the 
total cost of producing peanuts. 



However, peanut program benefits ac- 
crue to quota holders, whether or not 
they produce peanuts, because farm 
poundage quotas may be rented out. 
Quota rents vary widely among 
States, but they average about $120 
per ton in the Southeast. 

Consumers Bear Cost* 

The peanut program raises consumer 
prices and lowers purchases of pea- 
nuts. The benefits to producers come 
from income transferred from peanut 
consumers; Government costs are 
small It is difficult to say exactly 
what peanut prices would be in a free 
market, because peanuts have been 
under programs for so long. 

One indicator is the average contract 
additional price— that is, the price at 
which U.S. producers are willing to 
supply peanuts to export markets. 
This price was $380 per ton for the 
1986 crop, compared with the quota 
rate of S607. 

The impact of the program on individ- 
ual consumers is small because most 
people spend only a small part of their 
total budget on peanuts. Per capita 
consumption was 6.2 pounds (shelled 
basis) in 1985. 

CCC expenditures for the peanut pro- 
gram averaged $30 million a year in 
the 1960's, $61 million in the 1970% 
and $10 million during 1982-86. Un- 
der the current program, the costs to 
taxpayers should be minimal; quotas 
now are set equal to domestic edible 
demand, and the loan rate for ad- 
ditional* is substantially below the 
market price and also below the cur- 
rent crush value. Thus, few peanuts 
should go under loan and CCC should 
be able to dispose of acquired peanuts 
at no loss. {Jim Schaub (202) 
786-1840] 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



FOREIGN ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
& U.S. AG EXPORT PROSPECTS 

During the first half of the 1980V 
weak global economic activity contri- 
buted to steady declines in U.S. ag- 
ricultural exports. Since 1984, the 
world's economic growth has recovered 
somewhat, and U.S. agricultural ex- 
port volume is forecast to rise in fiscal 
1987. 

The link between world economic 
growth and agricultural exports is in- 
direct. Exports in a given year are 
influenced mostly by the level of ag- 
ricultural production in competitor 
and customer countries, or by changes 
in agricultural policy in the United 
States or abroad' Economic factors 
are influential, however. During 
1970-1979, world economic growth 
averaged 3,8 percent, and U.S. ag- 
ricultural export volume grew 12 per- 
cent annually. 

In 1987, foreign economic growth is 
expected to change little from the 
2.6-percent expansion achieved in 
1986. Compared with the 1970's, this 
is unimpressive. However, 1987's rate 
of expansion will probably be" above 
the 2,4-percent average of 1980-86, 
and interest rates and inflation are 
also expected to compare favorably 
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with a few years earlier. Partially 
because of this improvement, US- ex- 
port volume is expected to rise from 
110 to 114 million tons in fiscal 1987, 

the first increase in 7 years. 

Growth Has Little Effect 

On Developed -Country Imports 

Economic growth does not affect ex- 
ports to developed countries as imme- 
diately as it does those to less devel* 
oped countries. Generally, the imports 
of developed countries are not con* 
strained by export earnings, borrow- 
ing, or foreign exchange availability. 
Nor are imports by developed coun- 
tries likely to be as positively influ- 
enced by economic growth: their citi- 
zens* food consumption is little con* 
strained by income and therefore 
grows slowly as incomes rise. 

There are more specific reasons why 
exports to developed countries are only 
loosely tied to GNP growth. In the EC, 
production subsidies under the Com* 
mon Agricultural Policy (CAP) have 
led to growing self-sufficiency in many 
farm products, and import demand 
has been dampened by the mainten- 
ance of high prices, In fiscal 1987, 
U.S. agricultural exports to Western 
Europe are forecast at $6.8 billion, the 
lowest since 1973. 

Japan is another example of a country 
with policies that limit rapid growth in 
world agricultural trade. Japan is the 
world's second biggest free-market 
economy and the United States' larg- 
est agricultural Customer. Com is the 
major U.S. farm product export to Ja- 
pan. 

Between February 1985 and February 
1987, world corn prices fell more than 
40 percent in dollars. A 40-percent 
strengthening of the yen over the same 
period meant that the import cost of 
corn to the Japanese fell almost 80 
percent. However, Japanese consump- 
tion of corn rose only slightly because 
of the Government's administrative 
guidances on livestock production. 

Similarly, world wheat prices have de- 
clined in recent years, but Japan's 
wheat imports have changed little. 
Wheat is imported in Japan by a Gov- 
ernment agency with a monopoly on 
its resale. On February 5. the Japa- 
nese Government lowered the resale 
price of wheat for the first time since 
1959 . 



For these reasons, the value of U.S. 
agricultural exports to the developed 
countries is expected to fall slightly in 
fiscal 1987, even though the developed 
economies are improving. Exports are 
forecast to drop from $22 billion in 
1981 to less than $14 billion in 1987. 

Exports to Fast -Growing 

East Asia Are Expanding in 1987 

Economic growth is particularly neces* 
sary to sustain U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to the newly industrializing 
countries of East Asia. Taiwan, South 
Korea, and Hong Kong have been the 
fastest growing economies in the 
world. Since 1982, they have bene- 
fited from rising U.S. imports, and 
more recently from Japan's increas- 
ingly uncompetitive exchange rate. 
Consequently, their annual exports 
have grown from $64 to $100 billion, 
but the exports are largely manufac- 
tured goods. 

U.S. agricultural exports to industri- 
alizing East Asia have been relatively 
strong. Although lower prices and in- 
creased competition whittled U.S. ex- 
ports to these countries from $3.2 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1982 to $2.9 billion in 
1986, this 12-percent decline is much 
smaller than the 37-percent decline to 
all countries during the same period. 
Furthermore, exports to the region are 
expected to grow in fiscal 1987, reach- 
ing $3-1 billion, as U-S. cotton sales 
rebound and growing livestock inven- 
tories in East Asia boost feedstuff de- 
mand. 

In contrast, other less developed coun- 
tries (LDC's) have been hurt by global 
economic developments. Prices for 
non-oil commodities have weakened 
considerably despite improved econom- 
ic growth in the countries that pur* 
chase them. By the end of 1986 T the 
International Monetary Fund's non- 
fuel Commodity price index had fallen 
to 73, from 100 in 1980- 

Despite relatively sluggish demand for 
many commodities, production of them 
has continued strong as LDC's seek 
foreign exchange for imports and debt 
servicing. Many LDCs are caught in 
a vicious circle as poor export earnings 
prevent them from importing the 
capital goods and intermediate inputs 
their economies need to grow. 

Debt Crisis Constrains 
LDC Imports 

Poor export earnings and large debts 
from the 1970's have forced many 
countries in the less developed world to 



reschedule debt and seek EMF guid* 
a nee to avoid default* To qualify for 
new loans, debtors have embarked on 
programs of drastic austerity since 
1982, and as a consequence* imports 
fell as Currencies were devalued, gov* 
ernment spending was cut, and real 
wages declined. 

As a result, U.S. agricultural exports 
to some countries dropped. For exam- 
ple, Latin American purchases fell 
from $6.9 billion in fiscal 1981 to $36 
bilhon in 1986. Although Eastern 
Europe is not part of the less devel- 
oped world. LDC debt woes, combined 
with political concerns, have inhibited 
lending there. Thus. U.S. farm ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe fell from $2.1 
bilhon in 1961 to $400 million by 
1986. 

Better Outlook for 1987 
and Beyond 

Lending conditions for LDC debtors 
have improved lately. Interest rates 
in the developed countries in third- 
quarter 1986 fell to their lowest since 
1978, and the weaker dollar has also 
made debt repayment easier (debts are 
denominated in dollars). U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to Latin America are 
expected to grow by $300 million in 
fiscal 1967, Improved finances are al- 
lowing Mexico to rebuild grain and 
oilseed stocks. East European coun- 
tries are rebuilding livestock inven- 
tories, boosting feedstuff demand and, 
consequently* U-S- sales there. 

However, real incomes in Latin Amer- 
ica and many other debtor nations re- 
main well below pre-debt-crisis levels, 
and foreign exchange availability re- 
mains a limiting factor for LDC im- 
ports, 

In Nigeria, for example, U.S. agricul- 
tural exports are expected to continue 
dropping in fiscal 1967. In order to 
cope with a vastly reduced ability to 
import, Nigeria has added wheat to a 
list of banned imports that already 
included corn and rice. 

Debtor LDCs May Enjoy 
Easier Borrowing After 1987 

Beyond 1987, prospects for growth in 
debtor LDC's are better, as policies 
which lead to austerity are slowly re- 
laxed. The cost of Mexico's borrowing 
Over the last 5 years illustrates this 
point. In 1982, the interest rate pre- 
mium on Mexico's rescheduled borrow- 
ing was 2-1/2 points above London in- 
terbank rates. By 1984, the premium 
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bad fallen to 1-1/2 points, and a subse- 
quent agreement in 1985 specified a 
maximum 1-1/4 point premium. 

In 1986, a 50-percent drop in petro- 
leum prices undercut Mexico's ability 
to meet its previous agreements. Sub- 
sequently, its loans were again re* 
scheduled. But instead of having to 
pay higher premium*, Mexico's inter- 
est premium was reduced to .80 of a 
percent. A lso t a groundbreaking 
agreement with the Internationa] 
Monetary Fund provided for contingen- 
cy funding in the event of further ero- 
sion of Mexico's oil prices, Government 
revenues, and economic growth. 

This agreement has been widely de- 
scribed as an example of the 
"growth-oriented" strategy endorsed 
by U.S. Treasury Secretary Baker in 
October 1985, Under the Baker Plan, 
debtors that successfully pursue eco- 
nomic reforms will be rewarded with 
voluntary bank lending in excess of 
their rescheduling needs. 

Developed Economies' Growth 
Key to LDC Import Expansion 

Economic expansion in developed coun- 
tries is also needed to sustain growth 
in U.S. agricultural exports to the 
LDC's. 

Between 1981 and 1986, a growing 
U.S, trade deficit assisted foreign eco- 
nomic growth. But, with the trade 
deficit projected to shrink in 1987, the 
LDCs will need to expand exports to 
other countries to continue growing, 
Germany and Japan are the largest 
developed economies after the United 
States, and both are expected to rely 
more on domestic-led growth in the 
future, and increase their imports. 
However, the transition from export- 
led growth has been slow, Germany's 
tax cut remains scheduled for 1988, 
and Japan's Government spending of- 
fers little prospect of increasing 
growth. 

While stronger in 1987, expected' 
growth in the developed countries will 
be in sufficient to significantly reduce 
unemployment; unemployment in the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development is expected to 
remain above 8 percent, as it has 
since 1984, Without strong and open 
economies in the developed world, 
prospects for LDC growth will remain 
weak, limiting the expansion of U.S. 
agricultural exports, [Steve Mac- 
Donald (202) 786-1621] 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1987 

Ocean, rail, and barge excess capacity 
is declining in 1987 > while current es- 
timates of grain, consumption and ex- 
ports suggest that the demand for 
transportation will be larger than in 
1986. Enough ships, barges, and rail 
cars will be available to meet the mar- 
keting needs of food, fiber, grain, and 
oilseed shippers. Consequently, there 
is little prospect for rate increases. 

Ocean Freight Hates Douin 

U.S. grain exports for 1986/87 are now 
estimated to be up about 7.6 million 
metric tons (12 percent) from 1985/86- 
World grain trade, however, is esti- 
mated to rise 4 percent. 

By mid-1986 the world's merchant 
fleet had declined 3 percent from a 
year earlier. This modest reduction is 
not expected to raise 1987 ocean 
freight rates. Throughout 1986, ocean 
freight rates for grain declined and 
thus far 1987 rates have averaged be- 
low 1986, 

Grain exporters will, however, exper- 
ience slightly higher costs, A fee of 4 
cents for each dollar of declared value 
was imposed beginning April 1 on all 
imports and exports passing through 
U.S. ports. In 1986, U.S. exports of 
grains and feeds were valued at S8.6 
billion and under the new user charge 
system would have incurred fees total- 
ing $34.4 million. 



Shippers using the St Lawrence Sea- 
way will initially pay both Seaway 
tolls and the port user fee. But the 
U.S. portion of the tolls (currently 27 
percent) will be rebated. The exact 
process of repayment has not yet been 
established. 

The slight upturn in U,S. grain ex* 
ports is likely to increase demand for 
both rail and barge transportation. 
Barge shipments of grain are closely 
related to export volume. However, 
this year's slight increase in export 
volume is not expected to offset the 
barge surplus. According to industry 
sources, approximately 2,000 covered 
hopper barges have been underutilized 
in recent years. Hence, barge rates 
are likely to show their usual vola- 
tility, but are not expected to rise sig- 
nificantly above 1986. 

The Army Corps of Engineers has am 
nounced the Peoria and La Grange 
(Illinois River) locks will be closed for 
repairs from July 13 to September 11. 
This could cause problems for shippers 
along this 78-mile stretch and depress 
corn prices in northern Illinois. How- 
eve^ no significant impacts on ship- 
ments to the Southeast or on U.S. 
exports are expected. Less than 20 
percent of the Illinois Rivers annual 
volume normally moves during July- 
August. 

Although the fleet of jumbo covered 
hopper cars has shrunk, the greater 
demand for rail transportation of 
grain will still not take up the surplus 
capacity. After more than a decade 
of growth, the hopper car fleet con- 
tracted about 1 percent in 1986, as 
both railroads and private owners re- 
tired aging equipment. 

Even with the decline, the jumbo fleet 
is now 27 percent larger than in 1980, 
when railroads loaded (on average) 
29,200 cars per week, 17 percent more 
than in 1986. Therefore, even though 
grain traffic has grown 6 percent since 
1985, the Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
rail freight rate index for grain shows 
that rates last year increased an aver- 
age of less than 1 percent. 

Rail Costs Climbing 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads (AAR) has estimated that rising 
labor costs pushed total rail costs up 
2.6 percent in the first quarter of this 
year. Nevertheless, railroads have not 
sought a rate increase. Under the 
Staggers Act of 1980, railroads may 
apply for rate hikes to offset inflation 
when the Railroad Cost Adjustment 
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Factor (RCAF), computed by the AAR, 
shows that cost increases can be ex- 
pected over the following quarter. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that errors in previous RCAF's 
have excessively increased rates, and 
further increases will be denied until 
the backlog of excess revenue has been 
worked off. 

TOFC Rates Will Be Flat 

In addition to transporting grain, rail- 
roads distribute processed foods and 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Much of 
this volume Is carried in truck semi- 
trailers that are loaded onto special 
rail flat cars. In 1986, about 6 per- 
cent of all fresh fruits and vegetables 
were shipped by TOFC, about 18 mil- 
lion cwt more than the year before. 

The number of cars and trailers load- 
ed as TOFCs has grown steadily since 
1980, and modest growth is again ex- 
pected for 1987, In most instances, 
each special flat car can accommodate 
2 semi-trailers or vans. A few flat 
cars can be loaded with 4 vans, provid- 
ing double-stack service. 

On average in 1986, only 17 vans 
were loaded onto each TOFC car. 
This suggests that use could grow at 
least 18 percent with no increase in 
equipment. Thus, TOFC rates should 
remain at or below 1986, Many 
TOFCs make the journey to western 
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ports empty, providing especially at- 
tractive rates for some, such as ship- 
pers of cotton from the Southwest to 
Seattle for export. 

Last year, a shrinking boxcar fleet 
was expected to result in a car short- 
age for cotton shippers in the South- 
west. This shortage did not material- 
ise, though: only 8.4 million bales were 
shippetL rather than the 1L8 million 
anticipated. 

This year, marketings are forecast at 
13.8 million bales, and the boxcar fleet 
has declined an additional 15 percent. 
Consequently, car shortages are again 
expected, especially in Texas, where 
much of the crop is transported by 
rail 

Truckers 3 Costs Fell in 1986 

Costs of operating trucks fell during 
most of 1986, while semi-trailers were 
added to the fleet at a near-record 
rate. Although operating costs have 
risen in the first 2 months of 1987, 
rates have increased only slightly. 
This boost is likely due as much to bad 
weather as to higher operating costs. 
Sufficient trucking service to shippers 
of both processed and fresh foods, at 
rates only slightly above 1986, is in 
prospect for the remainder of the year. 
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Truckers' overhead, especially insur- 
ance and licenses, rose 7-12 percent 
during 1986. but these increases were 
ofTset by declining interest rates, a 
24-percent drop in fuel expenses, and 
lesser declines in tires and miscella- 
neous costs. Truckers' total average 
1986 costs were down nearly 3 percent 
from 1985 However, increased de- 
mand by fresh fruit and vegetable 
shippers caused most rates for these 
commodities to average somewhat 
above 1985. Also, when costs rose in 
1986. truckers did not raise rates. 
Therefore, they were able to avoid re- 
ducing rates in 1986. 

Nearly 19,000 refrigerated trailers 
and semi-trailers joined the fleet in 
1986, Grain hauling equipment was 
added at a rate higher than in 1985, 
and only 6 percent below 1984. Pur- 
chase costs of these vehicles were es- 
sentially unchanged from the prior 
year. [T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 
786-1840} 
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COMMODITY CERTIFICATE 




Generic Certificates Help Meet 
Goals of 1985 Farm Act 



Primary to the Food Security Act of 1985 (FSA) is the goal 
of developing a more market oriented agricultural sector, 
focused on pricing products more competitively in world 
markets, With competitive prices, more U.S. agricultural 
goods will be purchased here and abroad. 

The FSA allows for lower loan rates through the 1990/91 
crop year. Further, the Secretary of Agriculture has discre* 
tion to implement marketing loans for wheat, feed grains, 
and soybeans, and is required to Implement them for rice 
and cotton. In addition, an Export Enhancement Program 
{EEP) requires that CCC stocks be made available to help 
maintain and expand export markets. 

The FSA also authorizes USDA to issue generic certificates 
in lieu of the cash payments due program participants and 
merchants of agricultural products under provisions of sev- 
eral programs. The certificates can be used to acquire 
stocks held as collateral on Government loans or owned by 
the CCC. These stocks otherwise would be unavailable to 
the market. 

Farmers receive generic certificates as payment for partici- 
pation in numerous Government programs: acreage reduc- 
tion, paid land diversion, the Conservation Reserve, rice 
marketing loans, disaster programs, and emergency feed 



programs. Merchants of grain and other commodities are 
issued certificates through the EEP and the Targeted Ex- 
port Assistance (TEA) program. Ethanol producers have 
also received certificates 

Certificates have fixed dollar face values and an 8-month 
life beginning at the end of the month of issuance. They 
are generic because they can be exchanged for many pro* 
gram commodities held by or pledged as collateral to the 
CCC— wheat, rice, rye, corn, grain sorghum, barley, oats, 
soybeans, cotton, honey, and dairy products, 

Certificates can be used in three ways: 

• An individual farmer can reacquire commodities 
pledged as collateral to the Government under the 
9-month loan, extended 9-month loan, Farmer-Owned 
Reserve, or Special Producer Storage Loan Program. 
Although certificates may also be exchanged for com- 
modities owned by CCC, the large minimum quantity 
required (usually about 10 boxcars) effectively limits 
these exchanges to merchants; any holders not meeting 
the minimum are allowed one less-than-minimum 
transaction per month. 

• Certificates can be sold or transferred to others. An 
active market has developed for them. 

• Farmers who are original owners of certificates can 
return them to the CCC for cash at face value during 
the sixth through eighth month of the certificates' life- 
However, certificates Issued in conjunction with 1986 
programs are subject to a 4.3-percent Gramm- 
Rudman HolUngs (GRH) reduction. Consequently, very 
few certificates have been cashed in, since gains from 
alternative uses are usually higher. 

Advantages of using certificates include ready access to 
most program commodities, easy sale or transfer of certif- 
icates to others, and the certificates' fixed dollar face 
value. Holders of certificates are protected when com- 
modity prices decline, because the amount of commodity for 
which certificates can be exchanged increases. 

Certificates have been used primarily by farmers to reac- 
quire commodities pledged as collateral under the loan 
program*. Farmers benefit from the use of certificates in 
several ways: 

• When the posted county price for a commodity is below 
its loan rate, as has been the case for com in most 
locations during 1986V87, farmers can exchange certif- 
icates for the commodity under loan at the lower price. 

• When certificates are exchanged for commodities under 
loan, any interest expenses that farmers might have 
incurred are forgone. If the acquired commodity is 
sold, storage costs and additional interest expenses 
that would have accrued during the remaining life of 
the loan are also eliminated. 

• Prior to harvest, farmers can free storage capacity by 
exchanging certificates for Old-crop stocks nnder loan 
and then selling the commodity. 

• If the posted county price in a given county is below the 
cash price, there are opportunities for 

arbitrage— exchanging and selling simultaneously to 
take advantage of the price differences. 
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For merchants, the advantages of using certificates include 
the following; 

* Certificates issued through the Export Enhancement 
and the Targeted Export Assistance programs alio™ 
U.S. merchants to discount prices and compete more 
effectively with other exporting countries. 

* Like farmers, merchants have arbitrage opportunities 
if the CCC redemption price at a given location is below 
the cash price, 

* Certificates are cheaper to hold than commodities, so 
marketing costs for storage, handling, and transports- 
tion are reduced. For example, a merchant can acquire 
certificates anywhere in the United States and ex- 
change them for available commodities at most CCC 
storage locations. The merchant incurs the costs of 
acquiring the certificates (if not EEP or TEA issuan- 
ces}* transferring them to the point of exchange, and 
putting the crops into storage. But other costs in effect 
are paid by CCC. 

Because of these advantages, generic certificates are selling 
at a premium over their face value. Premiums have been 
about 6 to 10 percent of par values since early January, 
down significantly from a peak of 25 to 30 percent in 
October, and below the overall average of 10 to 15 percent. 

ISSUANCES AND EXCHANGES 

From April through December 1986, CCC issued $3-85 
billion in generic certificates. About $3.61 billion went to 
farmers as deficiency and diversion payments. 49 percent 
for wheat and 34 percent for corn, The remaining $238 
million were issued through the other commodity programs. 

The bulk of certificates received by farmers in 1986 were 
issued during three periods: $1.35 billion in April as 1986 
advance deficiency and diversion payments, $1 billion in 
August and September as 1986 advance deficiency pay- 
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merits, and $1.1 billion in December as 1986 final defi- 
ciency payments for wheat, barley, and oats. The April 
certificates have expired, the August-September certificates 
will expire by tha end of May 1987, and the December 
certificates will be good until the end of August. 

Through March 4, l987 t cumulative certificate exchanges 
totaled 1.35 billion bushels for corn and 255 million bushels 
for wheat. Virtually all the corn acquired with certificates 
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(94 percent) has come from stocks held as collateral for 
price support loans, rather than from CCC inventory. This 
indicates that nearly all exchanges for corn have been 
made by farmers using certificates issued directiy to them 
or purchased from others. 

For wheat, 79 percent of total exchanges have come from 
loans, with a larger portion than for corn coming from the 
Farmer-Owned Reserve and Special Producer Storage Loan 
Program. 

At the beginning of January, $1.8 billion worth of generic 
certificates were outstanding. For the rest of the corn 
marketing year (January -August), CCC has authority to 
issue an additional $4.3 billion, of which about $3.5 billion 
were issued during January-March. Advance deficiency 
and diversion payments for 1987 will account for about 
$2.8 billion of the S4.3 billion- 

The remaining authorized issuances include about S300 
million for 1986 final regular deficiency payments to farmer 
ers for com and grain sorghum, and $740 million for 
disaster and Conservation Reserve Program corn bonus 
payments. Also, $500 million are to be issued to merchants 
through the EEP and the TEA program. Consequently, 
about $61 billion of certificates could be available for 
exchange during January-August 1987. 

It is possible that further certificate issuances will be 
authorized through the summer. Certificates could be is* 
sued as part of 1986 final FindJey payments 1 for feed 
grains (if moved up from the current issue date of October 
1987) and as 1987 final land diversion payments for feed 
grains. If 50 percent 2 of each of these program payments 
were made in certificates, an additional $2.38 billion of 
certificates could be issued through August, bringing the 
total available to $8,5 billion. 



1 Pay menu resulting from lowering the 1986 loan rate for corn 
from $2.40 a bushel to $1.92. 2 Fifty percent of the final basic 
deficiency payments were made with certificates. 



What Influences 

Generic Certificate Prices? 

Since generic certificates were first issued last spring, there 
has been an active market for them. Trading was particu* 
larly heavy in October, when prices for certificates rose as 
high as 128 percent of face value. In December, the Mer- 
chants* Exchange in SL Louis began organized certificate 
trading. Since July 1966, premiums have averaged 10 
percent of face value, but they have ranged from 28 percent 
in October to 2 percent in late December. Currently, certif- 
icates are selling at 106*110 percent of their face value. 

What are the economic forces affecting premiums? The 
price of certificates is determined by their potential redemp- 
tion value. Certificates* exchange values are based on daily 
posted county prices (PCP'i), reflecting local market con- 
ditions. For the most part, differences between the PCP 
and the local market price have been small But, on those 
occasions when local prices in a given county exceed the 
PCP by a large margin, certificate holders have opportu- 
nities to profit by redeeming the commodity at the PCP and 
then selling it at the local price. 

Arbitrage Opportunities Affect Premium* 

For example, if the PCP for com were S1.40 and the actual 
market price were $1.45 per bushel, a holder of a certificate 
with a face value of $1,000 could redeem it for 714 bushels 
of corn ($1,000 divided by SI. 40). Selling these bushels at 
51.45 per bushel would net the holder $35.71 over the 
original value of the certificate- Thus, holders would not 
sell their certificates unless they received at least a 
3.57 1-percent premium over the face value of the certif- 
icate. The more the local price exceeds the PCP, the more 
the certificate is worth to the holder. 

There has been a far greater incentive to redeem certif- 
icates for crops currently under loan. If the certificate 
exchange occurs at the time the crop is placed under loan 
('quick PIK"), producers are able to receive the loan rate 
for their crop without having to pay for storage over the life 
of the loan The value of the certificate above face value is 
determined by the relative value of the storage cost savings 
to the PCP. 

To illustrate, assume that the local com price is equal to 
the PCP of 51,40 per bushel and it costs producers 20 cents 
a bushel to store corn as loan collateral for 9 months. A 



Estimates of how much wheat and corn will be exchanged 
with the S6.1 billion of Certificates already authorized can 
be made, given the following assumptions: 

• Weather is normal. 

• AU issued certificates are exchanged rather than re- 
turned to CCC for cash, 

• Each certificate issuance is exchanged at a constant 
rate over its 8-month life. This implies thai total 
exchanges will rise sharply during the spring and 
remain higher in summer, before tapering^fT as the 
8-ntonth life begins to end for certificates issued from 
December through March. 

• The share of certificates used to acquire com is as* 
aumed to fall from 80 percent in December-February to 
70 percent in March-May, reflecting a tapering off in 
corn loan placements. Wheat's share of exchanges 
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Premiums Paid for Generic Certificates 
Peaked Last Fall 
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certificate valued at $1,000 could be exchanged at the same 
time the loan is taken out for 714 bushels of corn. A 
storage-cost saving of $143(714 bushels times 20 cent* per 
buihel) results. 

Thus, the £1,000 certificate it worth $1,143 to the producer 
who wishes to redeem his loan, 14.3 percent over par 
value. If certificates axe trading at premiums greater than 
this amount, producers could earn more by selling their 
certificates and keeping the crops under loan. If certif- 
icates are selling at premiums less than 14.3 percent, 
though, producers would gain by buying additional certif- 
icates to exchange for the remainder of their Crops under 
loan. 

While certificates are generic, returns from exchanging 
certificates are greatest for those commodities whose poten- 
tial storage cost savings are highest relative to cash prices. 
Storage costs per bushel are relatively similar for wheat, 



feed grains, and soybeans, but corn is typically the lowest 
priced per bushel. Also, the more bushels that can be 
acquired for a fixed value of certificates, the greater the 
storage savings. This tends to favor the lower priced com- 
modities such as corn. 

Thus, persons wishing to acquire com to exchange for crops 
under loan are usually willing to pay the highest premiums 
for the certificates. For example, in the fall when storage 
cost savings were highest for com, about 65 percent of 
certificate exchanges were for corn. However, when storage 
cost savings are potentially higher for other crops (wheat 
during the summer harvest, for example), premiums usu- 
ally reflect the storage cost savings possible on those crops. 

As the crop year progresses, premiums probably wiJI fall 
because of the decline in potential itorage savings on crops 
under loan* This explains why premiums for certificates 
have declined from their peak at harvest last fall* 

Availability* Expiration Time Are Also Factors 

Additional factors affecting certificate premiums include 
the availability of certificates and the amount of time left 
before a certificate expires. In 1987, most certificates will 
be issued as advance deficiency payments in the spring and 
as final deficiency payments in the late fail* Issuance of 
certificates just prior to and at planting this spring, when 
the value of the premium! will be relatively small, may 
encourage some holders to keep certificates until next fall. 
Then the demand to exchange certificates for new crops 
being placed under loan may force premiums up. 

Finally, producers who wish to use Certificates to redeem 
crops under loan in the fall may not be willing to pay as 
much for certificates issued in the preceding spring, be- 
cause their remaining life is short A certificate that is 
about to expire offers the holder little flexibility in choosing 
when to redeem crops under loan. The decline in premiums 
in late December reflected the fact that buyers preferred to 
wait for the new certificates in January, rather than pur- 
chase certificates which were issued in April 1986 and set 
to expire on December 31. 

However, certificate prices will rarely fall below the face 
value, since producers may exchange them at face value for 
cash during the sixth through the eighth month of the life of 
the certificates (or, as in 1986, at 95.7 percent of face value 
because of the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings reduction). [Joe 
Glauber (202) 786-1840] 



could rise from 11 percent in December-February to 20 
percent during March-May, as some farmers exchange 
certificates for old-Crop wheat under loan to free stor- 
age capacity. The ratio of corn to wheat exchanges is 
assumed to shift further to 65/25 during June-August 
as farmers begin to place 1987/SS^crop wheat under 
loan. 

Individual farmers have the highest incentive to exchange 
certificates at harvest, selling the commodity to eliminate 
storage costs. 

But, not all farmers can do this at the same time since 
short-run demand could not absorb the full increase in free 
supply. This, combined with farmers' cash flow needs and 
the 8-month certificate life, lead to the assumption of 
constant rate of exchange. 



If all these assumptions prove valid, between 179 million 
bushels of wheat (at a $2.50 posted county price) and 203 
million bushels (at $2.20) could be exchanged with certif- 
icates in the spring quarter. And for corn, exchanges this 
spring and summer could range from 1.91 billion bushels 
(at $1.50) to 2.38 billion (at $1.20). 

Given these exchanges, plus December 1 free stocks, minus 
1986-erop loan placements anticipated after December 1, 
free supplies for the remainder of 1986/87 could total 5.1 to 

5.6 billion bushels for corn, and about 823 to 847 million 
bushels for wheat. With total disappearance expected to be 

4.7 billion bushels for corn during December 1986-August 
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1987 and 795 million for wheat during December 1986-May 
1987, certificate exchanges will likely push free supplies 
well above anticipated needs, particularly for corn, and 
forestall any seasonal upturn in prices, 

EFFECTS ON MARKETS 

Certificates free stocks that would otherwise have been 
unavailable to the market at current prices. The largest 
Impact occurs when market-clearing prices are below loan 
rates. 

Certificates allow access to stocks under loan, effectively 
circumventing the marketing barrier erected by the loan 
programs. A n quick-PIK" exchange means placing crops 
under loan and then immediately repaying the loan with 
certificates- Some quick-PIK's represent placements and 
acquisitions of commodities that otherwise would not have 
been placed under loan. However, many quick-PIK ex- 
changes do release stocks that would have been placed and 
left under loan, especially when prices are below the loan 
rate minus 9 months of storage costs. 

When market prices are above the loan rate, the advan- 
tages of using certificates are reduced. But the need for 
certificates to help keep sufficient supplies on the market 
also is less, since redemptions from loans are more likely. 
Because of this characteristic, certificates tend to be used 
for those commodities with the largest Supply/demand im- 
balance. 

Generic certificates also affect markets before they are 
exchanged, because outstanding certificates represent a 
pool of potential free stocks that can be acquired readily. 

To illustrate how generic certificates affect markets, three 
assumptions were made. First, the short-term price elas- 
ticity of demand was assumed to be -0,3, meaning that a 
1-percent decline in prices causes a 0,3-percent rise in total 
demand in the short run. This elasticity is derived from a 
quarterly model of U.S. agriculture and a recent survey of 
export demand responses. 3 

Second, to incorporate a substitution effect between free 
stocks and nonfree stocks, it was assumed that free stocks 
rise by 50 to 80 bushels for each 100 bushels that are 
exchanged but not absorbed by short-run market demands, 
after adjusting for quick-PIK exchanges that otherwise 
would not have been placed under loan. 

Other than the quick-PIK exchanges for commodities that 
otherwise would not have been placed under loan, when 
generic certificates are exchanged for either loan or CCC 



3 For more Information regarding the quarterly model, see 
Paul C. WesLcott and David B. Hull, A Quarterly Forecasting 
Modtt for US. Agriculture—Subsector Models for Corn, Wheal* 
Soybean*, Cattle, Hogs, and Poultry, Technical Bulletin 1700, 
USDA* ER5, May 1965. Export demand responses are reported 
In Walter H. Gardiner and Pravwn M. Dixit, Price Elasticity of 
Export Demand; Concepts and Estimates, Foreign Agricultural 
Economic Report 228, USDA, ERS, February 1987, 
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stocks, these crops become additional free supplies. As free 
supplies increase, prices fall and use rises. However, the 
increase in use generally is not as large as the amount 
exchanged, so the difference is stored. Initially, free stocks 
rise. But* larger free stocks in turn affect nonfree stocks by 
affecting the value of crops eligible for loan. 

Although certificate-exchanged supplies cannot be placed 
under loan again, a substitution between free and nonfree 
stocks can happen in two ways. First* eligible crops that 
might not have gone under loan now may be placed under 
loan. Second, because of lower prices, stocks under CCC 
loan that would have been redeemed and converted to free 
stocks may instead be left under loan* defaulted On, or 
placed in the Farmer-Owned Reserve, if that option is 
available. 

Finally, farm-level prices were assumed to be responsive to 
ratios of free stocks to use, and equations were used that 
measure those relationships. With the assumptions and 
equations mentioned above, analysis suggests that certif- 
icates have their greatest effects on markets late in the 
crop years, 

Last summer, for example, certificates were exchanged for 
215 million bushels of com. None were quick-PIK ex- 
changes because loan placements for corn were closed* It is 
estimated that outstanding certificates could have been 
exchanged for an additional 488 million bushels. Use in the 
June-August 1986 quarter was 957 million bushels. End- 
ing free stocks were 194 million bushels, although the 
extended Farmer-Owned Reserve rollover likely left free 
stocks at 225 to 250 million bushels. 

Further, if 50 to 80 percent of the outstanding certificates 
are considered as a pool of free stocks, the effective level of 
free stocks was 460 to 630 million bushels, The resulting 
effective free-stocks-to-use ratio— between 0,48 and 
0,66— led to average farm-level corn prices of $2.02 a 
bushel. 

Without certificates, free stocks would have been less than 
225 to 250 million bushels, because they were raised to that 
level after certificate exchanges. If the assumptions made 
above are valid, free stocks would have been very tight 
without certificates, between 125 and 150 million bushels. 
Therefore, without certificates, the ratio of free stocks to 
use would have been about 0,14 to 0,17. 

At the lower free-stocks-to-use ratios likely without certif- 
icates, corn prices during June-August 1986 would have 
been 35 to 45 cents a bushel higher, and use in the quarter 
would have been 40 to 50 million bushels lower. These 
results imply that corn prices would have been 8 to 18 cents 
a bushel below the $2.55 loan rate. This in turn suggests 
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Comparing Uses of Certificates 

Farmers can use certificates in a number of ways. Assume 
a farmer has a corn base of 100 acres. With the 
17,5-percent set-aside requirement and 2.5-percent paid 
land diversion in effect for 1986, the farmer harvests 80 
acres, on which the harvested yield ii assumed to be 125 
bushels an acre. Program benefits are based on an Average 
farm program payment yield of 107 bushels an acre. 
Following harvest in October 1986, the farmer places corn 
under loan and uses certificates that were issued in April 
and August as partial advance deficiency and diversion 
payments. 

How a farmer uses certificates depends on market con- 
ditions. For this comparison, assume: 

• Certificates are sold at 10 percent above face value. 

• The posted county price at the time of placement is $1,40 
a bushel, the same as the October average farm price 
reported by USD A. 

• The effective loan rate Is $1.84 a bushel. 

• The fanner was issued certificates valued at $1,959 prior 
to October. This reflects the sum of the partial advance 
deficiency and paid diversion payments that were made 
in certificates. 

• A storage cost of 20 cents a bushel is incurred for corn 
placed under loan for the full 9 months of the loan. 

• In the following three scenarios, the farmer receives 
SIS, 400 for placing 10,000 bushels of corn under loan. 

Scenario J.— The farmer does a quick-PIK exchange, imme- 
diately reacquiring 1,399'bushels of the 10,000 placed 
under loan. This corn is sold for $1,959, since the farm and 
posted county prices are identical. Storage costs for the 
8,601 bushels remaining under loan are $1,720. 

Scenario 2.— The farmer sells the certificates at a premium 
of 10 percent above face value, and gets $2,154. However, 
storage costs for 10,000 bushels are $2,000. 



Scenario 3« — The farmer returns the certificates to CCC, 
taking an $85 loss, lowering revenue to $1,874, Again, 
storage costs are $2,000. 

Scenario 1 is the most profitable. The farmer makes about 
$18,640 on the total crop, or $1.86 per bushel. This is 
because the storage cost saving of $280 (1,399 bushels x 20 
cents) exceeds the potential increased revenue of $196 
($1,959 i .10) made from selling the certificates at 10 
percent above face value in scenario 2. As long as the 
per-bushe) storage cost divided by the posted county price 
times 100 is greater than the premium value, the farmer 
would gain by purchasing additional certificates to reac- 
quire all or part of the remaining corn under loan (in this 
case, 8,601 bushels). 

If the farmer did this, the cost would be $13,246. The sum 
of the additional sales revenue of $12,041, minus the cost of 
acquiring the additional certificates, results in a revenue 
reduction of $1,204. Butt this reduction is more than offset 
by the storage cost of S 1,720 that otherwise would be 
incurred over the 9-month life of the loan. Thus, the farmer 
has a net revenue increase of $516. 



Therefore, the farmer's total revenue now is $19,154, more 
than in scenarios 2 and 3 by about 3 and 4,5 percent, 
respectively* And, per-bushel net revenue increases to 
S1.92. The potential storage cost saving is greatest at the 
time the loan is taken out, and steadily diminishes over the 
life of the loan. 

Another option available to the farmer ll to hold certif- 
icates and speculate that market conditions at some point 
over the fr-month Life of the certificates may give a better 
return than either exchanging them for a commodity or 
selling them at a premium at the time of placement, 
[Michael Hanthom (202) 786-1840] 
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that expectations of a large corn crop t as well as reduced 
loan rates already in place For wheat, barley, and oats t 
were holding com prices below the 1985 loan rate even 
without certificates, particularly towards the end of the 
summer quarter. 

Certificates 1 price effects are smallest early in the Crop year 
because free stocks are seasonally high then anyway. 
Harvest-quarter price impacts For wheat last June-August 
are estimated to have been minimal. In the following 
quarter, wheat prices were probably reduced by 5 to 10 
.ce'nts a bushel by certificates. In December-February, 
wheat prices exceeded the loan rate, eliminating some 
advantages of exchanging certificates, particularly for 
farmers. Consequently, wheat exchanges declined and 
price impacts were probably small 

For corn, price impacts during the harvest quarter 
(September-November 1986) also are estimated to have 
been minimal. In December -February, corn prices likely 
were lowered by 10 to 20 cents a bushel from what they 
would have been without certificates 

The higher exchange levels expected this spring and sum- 
mer will Likely put prices for wheat and corn lower than 
they otherwise would have been. As a result, disappear- 
ance is expected to be somewhat larger than without certif- 
icates. 



Certificate Exchanges Will Reverse Usual 
Seasonal Price Patterns 
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Generic certificates could change the seasonal movement of 
prices within the 1986/87 crop year, particularly for corn. 
Typically, prices are lowest early in the crop year, then 
move higher. However, certificates are likely to affect 
wheat and corn prices most towards the end of the current 
Crop years. 

Wheat prices have generally risen through 1986/87. If 
expectations of a large 1987 crop push prices down to the 
loan rate plus accrued interest charges, certificate ex- 
changes for wheat could increase before the newcrop har- 
vest to free storage space. These exchanges would exert 
further downward pressure on wheat prices iri the spring, 
Certificates are also likely to hold down com prices in the 
second half of 1986/87, vrith the lowest prices likely occur- 
ring in the summer quarter. 

Implicit in these price effects is the assumption of normal 
weather. If adverse weather hurts normal crop develop- 
ment in 1987, prices could rise instead of fall this summer. 

EFFECTS ON FARM INCOME 

Despite lower commodity prices, certificates are not reduc- 
ing incomes of participants who fully use the loan program, 
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Certificate Exchanges Vary With Loan Activity 

Corn and wheat accounted for abour*8G percent of the total 
vaJue of exchanges during June-August 1986. In 
September-November 1986 and December 1986-February 
1987, they accounted for 90 percent The pattern of past 
exchanges may reflect activity this spring and summer (see 
Potential Generic Certificate Exchanges table). 

The shares exchanged for corn and wheat separately have 
changed significantly over these crop-year quarters, with 
changes in loan placements and redemptions. In June- 
August 1986, 56 percent of certificates were exchanged for 
corn and 26 percent for wheat* During September- 
November, wheat's share remained at 26 percent, but 
corn's rose to 64 percent. And in December -February, corn 
rose to 80 percent, while wheat dropped to 11. 

Corresponding to theae shares, weekly exchanges during 
July-October 1986 averaged 21 million bushels for corn and 
6.7 million for wheat. During November t exchanges rose, 
averaging 30 million bushels for corn and 7 million for 
wheat In December 1986-February 1987, weekly ex- 
changes for com and wheat averaged 58 million and 5.4 
million bushels, respectively, reflecting increased use of 
certificates by corn farmers. Reported corn exchanges hit a 
peak of 133 million bushels in the week ending February 
1 1. Larger exchanges for corn since early September have 
reflected declining market prices, the beginning of loan 
placements, and the record-high amount of corn placed 
under loan. 

Corn exchanges rose in the winter quarter as average 
weekly placement* of corn under loan moved to 215 million 
bushels, up from 142 million in September-November* 
Since many farmers waited until calendar 1987 to place 
corn under loan, the share of all certificates exchanged for 
corn continued to rise, reaching a weekly peak of 87 percent 
in the middle of February. In contrast, wheat exchanges 
declined as placements of wheat under loan subsided from a 



weekly average of about 22 million bushels in September- 
November to 4.3 million in December*Febniary. 

The share of wheat exchanged from loans has risen steadily| 
from the 57 percent that prevailed during most of June- 
August 1986. Early on, a greater share of wheat ex- 
changes were coming out of COC stocks, and they were 
made primarily by grain merchants who were issued certif- 
icates through the EEP and the TEA program or bought 
them from other holders. 

In September-November, wheat exchanges from CCC stocks 
declined, while exchanges from loans rose to 95 percent, as 
placements of the 1986 crop increased. In December* 
February, loan activity tapered ofT and, for some farmers, 
advantages of exchanging certificates for wheat fell be- 
cause wheat prices were above the loan rate in most 
locations. As a result* the share of wheat exchanges from 
loans fell to 88 percent. 

With posted county prices for corn well below the loan rate, 
virtually all corn redeemed from 9*month loans was freed 
through certificate exchanges— an average of 96 percent in 
September-November and 98 percent in December- 
February. And, for 1986 corn, the share of redemptions 
relative to placements rose from a weekly average of 7.2 
percent in September-November to 38 in December- 
February. 

For wheat, however, posted county prices have remained at 
or above the loan rate during most of 1986/87. Conse- 
quently, a smaller share of 9-month loan redemptions for 
1986-crop wheat was made through certificate 
exchanges-77 percent in September-November, then 46 
percent*in Decern ber*February. As wheat placements sub- 
sided and normal redemptions from loan rose in December- 
February, redemptions of 1986-crop wheat relative to loan 
placements rose sharply, from an average 30 percent in 
September-November to 224 in December-February. 



even in the short run. To illustrate, income support for 
corn farmers under the 1986/87 program is comprised of 
three components— the loan rate, Findley payment, and 
basic deficiency payments. 

Basic deficiency payments to corn farmers for the 1986/87 
program are based on a target price of $3.03 a bushel and 
the basic loan rate of S2.40 a bushel. Findley payments, 
which are addition a] deficiency payments, are based ftn a 
further reduction in the loan rate to S1.92 a bushel. GRH 
reductions make the effective 1986-crop loan rate for corn 
$1.84 a bushel. 

The $1.84 loan rate is not affected by certificates. These 
CCC loans are made in cash. Findley payments are the 
48-cent difference between the reduced loan rate of $1.92 a 
bushel and the basic rate of $2.40 + Some of these payments 
have already been made. The remainder are currently 
scheduled for October 1987 and could be partly or wholly 
paid in certificates. 



Basic deficiency payments are the 63-cent difference be- 
tween the target price and the basic loan rate. About 58 
percent of 1986/87 com deficiency payments are being paid 
in cash, about 42 percent in certificates. Only the cash 
portions of the basic and the Findley deficiency payments 
are subject to the GRH reduction; no GRH reduction is 
made on the portion paid in certificates. Further, the value 
of certificates is protected against changes in commodity 
prices because if prices fall, the certificates Can be ex- 
changed for additional amounts of the commodities. 

Farmers save storage costs by acquiring stocks under loan 
and then selling them. Storage costs that would have 
accrued during the remaining life of the loan are elimi- 
nated. In addition, all interest expenses are forgone. 

Moreover* incomes may be enhanced by taking advantage 
of temporary differences between market prices and posted 
county prices. Holders can also sell their certificates at a 
premium. 

In contrast, if there had. been no generic certificates, the 
loan rate portion of income support would have been the 
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same, but a participating corn farmer would have received 
the full deficiency and Findley payments in cash, subject to 
the 1986 GRH reduction. And, no additional income gains 
could have been achieved through alternative uses of certif- 
icates. 

Fanners who have chosen to mt? participate in the com- 
modity programs, and consequently are not provided any 
income support under the FSA, are adversely affected when 
prices fall Many non participants, however, raise livestock 
in addition to their crop operations. On these farms, grain 
is marketed indirectly through livestock feeding, thereby 
insulating non participants from short-term adverse effects 
of lower prices. Further, longer run improvements in do- 
mestic and export demand from the more competitively 
priced commodities may partly offset any short-run adverse 
effects on nonpartici pants. 

LONG-RUN DEMAND 

More competitive market prices are contributing to a long- 
run improvement in domestic demand- For example, lower 
feed grain prices reduce the cost of producing meat, thereby 
encouraging expansion in the livestock industry. 

Biological lags constrain the livestock sector in the short 
run. However* broiler production increases have acceler- 
ated recently, with output expected to be up 6 percent in 
1987, compared with 6 percent in 1986. Commercial pork 
production is expected to be up 5 percent in the second half 
of 1987, the first major gain since 1983- Further, cattle 
inventories are projected to stabilize over the next few 
years, ending a decline that began in 1982. 

Lower market prices also are boosting U.S. export competi- 
tiveness in two ways* First, competing producers are being 
sent a signal that the United States will no longer impli- 
citly support global prices through high loan rates. To the 
extent that U.S. prices are below costs of production in 
competing producing countries, foreign-produced supplies 
may be diminished . 

Second, lower market prices for our agricultural products 
may allow the United States to recapture export market 
shares of a potentially growing trade market, thereby in- 
creasing export demand. [Paul Westcott and Michael Han- 
thorn (202) 786*1840] 




The Outlook for Farm 
Program Spending 



Government spending on farm price and income support 
programs during fiscal 1987 is projected at $25.3 billion, 
down only slightly from the $26.8 billion spent during 
1986. Estimates for the remaining years covered by the 
Food Security Act of 1985 point to a reversal of the steady 
escalation of costs witnessed during the first half of the 
1980's, as target prices are lowered and the buildup of 
surplus stocks ends. Therefore, under current policy, an- 
nual farm program spending by 1992 could be down from 
last year by over $8 billion. 

Forecasting CCC Outlays Depends on 
Assessing Difficult Variables 

The President's budget is reported to Congress each Janu- 
ary. Detailed estimates are published for the current and 
upcoming fiscal year. Budget estimates are then updated 
in June and reported to Congress as the "midsession re- 
view," no later than July 15. 

The standard measure of farm program spending is 'CCC 
net outlays for price support and related activities/ 1 CCC 
borrows funds from the U.S. Treasury and repays them, 
with interest, from receipts and Congressional appropri- 
ations. CCC's outstanding borrowings may not exceed $25 
billion at any time. Budgeting for the many programs 
funded by the CCC involves accounting for gross outlays, 
gross receipts, losses, and borrowing authority. 

Preceding Year's Crop & Program 
Determine Following year's Outlays 

An estimate of CCC outlays for any fiscal year depends 
almost entirely on the supply/demand estimates and pro- 
gram activity for the preceding crop year. For instance, the 
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record outlays 6f fiscal 1986 were expenditures on the 1985 
crop programs, the last year covered by the 1981 Farm 
Act, Likewise, fiscal 1987 spending is linked to the 1986 
crop programs, the first covered by the 1985 Farm Act. 

The major program crops— wheat, feed grains, upland cot- 
ton, and rice— account for 75 percent of Farm program 
spending in fiscal 1987. The largest commodity program is 
feed grains, S 13. 1 billion or 52 percent of CCC outlays. The 
largest activity is net lending under the nonrecourse loan 
programs, $12.6 billion or 50 percent of outlays. 

Less Spending on Cotton and Soybeans 
Offset by More Outlays on Feed Grains 

The 1987 outlay estimate approaches outlays in 1986. The 
major differences Include about $1 billion less in dairy 
program spending, because of lower CCC purchases of 
processed dairy products. The milk output decline due to 
the Dairy Termination Program has brought CCC pur- 
chases almost to a halt. 

Stronger cotton exports and lower carryover are expected to 
lower cotton outlays by $700 million this year. A smaller 
rise in soybean stocks in 1986 is expected to pare $800 
million from last year's soybean loan outlays. 

However, these outlay reductions are being offset in feed 
grains, where rising stocks and low prices are boosting loan 
outlays significantly from last year. Also, phasing in the 
Conservation Reserve Program is increasing Outlays by 
nearly $700 million. 

This year's estimates involve controversy over the effect of 
generic certificate outlays. When certificates are issued, 
they initially result in a reduction in outlays because they 



Net CCC Outlays Biggest for Feed Grains fit Price Support Loans 



CCC Nei Outlays by Commodity and Function 
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S2&.3 billion projected outlays 
for fiscal 1987 



replace payments that would otherwise be in cash. How- 
ever, to exchange certificates for commodities under loan, 
some producers take Out new loans, causing a rise in loan 

outlays. 

If certificates are exchanged for commodities under existing 
loans, supplies readily available to the market increase. 
This puts downward pressure on market prices, in turn 
causing added Joan placements. The exchange of certif- 
icates may also reduce Joan redemptions that might other- 
wise have been made in cash. Whether certificates are 
exchanged lor new Joan stocks or old, the initial savings in 
direct cash payments is at least partly offset by larger net 
lending. It ie through this effect on net lending that certif* 
icates are accounted for in the CCC budget estimates. 

If Payments Are Shifted, Spending 
Could Reach Record High in 1987 

Legislation is pending which could significantly alter this 
year's outlays. A proposal has been introduced to shift 
about S3 billion in final corn and sorghum deficiency pay- 
ments from October (early fiscal 1988) to this spring or 
summer (fiscal 1987). If this shift occurs, CCC outlays 
during fiscal 1987 could exceed $28 billion, a record high, 
assuming adequate borrowing authority is available. 
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Outlays could also be affected by other program decisions 
such as certificate issuances* exports, and the size of 1987 
crops harvested early in the summer— mainly winter 

wheat, barley, and oats. 

Borrowing authority is also an issue for fiscal 1987 spend- 
ing, because the CCC could reach the $25 billion cap on 
Treasury borrowings some time this spring. CCC has 
ceased operations four times in the last 18 months because 
it has hit the $25 billion ceiling. 

From fiscal 1982 through 1986, Congress enacted eight 
supplemental appropriations for emergency reimbursement 
of CCC net realized losses. The President's budget program 
for this year includes a proposal to increase the ceiling to 
$40 billion as a way to avoid CCC shutdowns. 

Fiscal 1988-Cut or No Cut? 

The President's budget for 1988 projects CCC outlays on 
farm programs at $21.3 billion. Though down 16 percent 
from this year's spending, the President's 1988 budget 
would be little different from 1988 outlays projected under 
current law. Most of the legislative changes proposed in 
the President's budget begin with the 1988 crops and 
therefore affect fiscal 1989 and later years. 

Under the Current law— that is, not including changes 
proposed by the Adriunistration— the 1988 budget would 
drop because of these factors: 

• Advance payments for 1987 crops shifted some outlays 
from fiscal 1988 to 1987. The 1987 feed grain program 
includes a 15-percent paid land diversion which will 
reduce fiscal 1988 deficiency payments and loan outlays. 

• No advance payments are assumed for 1988 crops, so no 
outlays are shifted from fiscal 1989 to 1988. 

• The outlays associated with the Conservation Reserve 
Program* estimated at $700 million in fiscal 1987, are 
shifted from CCC funding to direct appropriation. 

• Declining stocks of upland cotton and soybeans are ex- 
pected to reduce net lending, 

• Target price reductions for rice and upland cotton and 
tighter payment limits for 1987 Crops, both changes 
required by current law, will reduce outlays slightly. 

Presidents Program Would Save 
$€ Billion a Year During 1989-92 

CCC Outlays under current law are expected to trend down 
between fiscal 1989 and 1992. Lower target prices will 
reduce deficiency payments somewhat, and less stock accu* 
mulation, stronger demand, and the transition to market- 
based loan rates are expected to reduce net loan outlays. 
By contrast, under the President's program, there would be 
a greater reduction in outlays over fiscal 1989-92 than in 
the 1985 Farm Act. 

Compared with current law, the President's budget would 
reduce spending during 198&-92 by $24 billion, or an aver* 
age of $6 billion per year, by making the following changes: 



Problems in Forecasting Outlays 

Projecting CCC Outlays is a complex process. Steps to an 
outlay estimate include: (l) establishing policy assump- 
tions, (2) estimating commodity supply, demand, and 
prices, (3) estimating commodity program activity 
(participation, use of loan programs, level of direct pay- 
ments, etc.), (4) adding up program costs, and (5) submit- 
ting results for USDA and OMB review. 

The estimates are built transaction by transaction and 
commodity by commodity. There are some 30 commodities 
analyzed and an additional 55 nOncommodity programs. 
The development of a typical 6*year projection —the current 
fiscal year plus 5 future years— requires analysts to process 
nearly 16,000 information items. This process is com- 
pleted, excluding the development of policy assumptions, in 
only 10-12 workdays. 

Forecasting CCC spending is difficult Unanticipated 
changes in supply and demand— particularly falling exports 
and rising crop yields— and administrative and legislative 
program changes have caused large forecast errors. 

Part of the problem is the *ay farm programs ape rate. 
Small changes In supply and demand can cause large 
changes in CCC outlays. For example, suppose soybean 
production had turned out 10 percent larger than it ac- 
tually was in 1986. With the increase coming when sup- 
plies were already large and farmers were using the loan 
program heavily, most of the added production would likely 
have been placed under loan. Such placements would have 
■put outlays for the soybean program at $2 billion, more 
than double that expected* 



Target price reduction.— The Administration proposes to 
reduce target prices 10 percent a year for the 1988-90 
crops. By the 1990 crop year* wheat, feed grain, cotton, 
and rice target prices would all be reduced 27 percent from 
1987, versus the 10-percent reduction allowed by current 
law. 

The reduction in target prices would cut budget outlays by 
over S20 billion during 1989-1992, accounting for most of 
the Administration's proposed spending drop. Even with 
the proposed target price reductions, though, outlays for 
farm programs are expected to average more than S15 
billion a year between 1988 and 1992, almost five times the 
average of the 1970's, 

Zero/92 Provision — Current law takes a step toward break- 
ing the link between receiving deficiency payments and 
planting program crops by freezing program yields, limiting 
expansion of bases* and implementing the 50/92 provision. 
The 50/92 provision permits producers to receive 92 percent 
of deficiency payments for planting as little as 50 percent of 
permitted acres. 

The Administration proposes to expand this to 0/92. Farm- 
ers could plant between zero and 92 percent of permitted 
acreage and still get 92 percent of the deficiency payments. 
Cutting the link between income support and production 
would allow producers faced with low prices and high 
production costs on marginal land to idle more acreage. 
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Because most production is on farms where out+of- pocket 
cash production expenses are well below loan rates, the 
loan rates will continue to act as an incentive for producers 
to plant their maximum permitted plantings. Consequent- 
ly, the increase in land idled due to 0/92 would likely be 
small relative to acreage planted, and thus the projected 
outlay savings would be modest Nevertheless, if only 2 
million acres of corn land were idled by the provision, corn 
loan outlays could decline by as' much as $300 million. 

More discretion in setting loan rates.— Even though existing 
law allows reductions in loan rates, the Administration 
proposes additional executive discretion to ensure market 
com pe titi v ene ss r 

The proposal is that the current limit on the annual drop in 
basic or formula loan rates— 5 percent— be raised to 10 
percent for wheat, feed grains, cotton, rice, and soybeans. 
Provisions designating minimum loan rates for cotton, rice, 
and soybeans would be eliminated. 

All other provisions pertaining to loan rates as specified in 
the 1985 Farm Act would remain intact— such as formulas 
for determining loan rates on the basis of market prices, 
discretionary reductions in loan rates to maintain domestic 
and export markets, and marketing loan provisions for 
cotton and rice. If implemented, the loan rate reductions 
could have a mixed effect on outlays. For example, lower 
soybean loan rates could reduce soybean program outlays, 
but lower corn loan rates could raise com deficiency pay- 
ments, offsetting loan savings. 
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Sugar loan reduction.— The current sugar price support 
program has increased domestic cane and beet sugar pro- 
duction, cut consumption, encouraged use of substitute 
sweeteners (mainly com and artificial sweeteners), and 
lowered imports. Under the current program, high domes- 
tic prices give overseas manufacturers of sugar-containing 
products an advantage, increase consumer costs and im- 
ports of sugar-containing products, and shift food* 
processing facilities Overseas, 

The Administration proposes to reduce the minimum loan 
level for sugar from 18 to 12 cents per pound, beginning 
with the 1987 crop. To assist fanners in the transition to a 
lower loan level, they would receive direct payments from 
1988 through 1991. Because the current sugar program is 
operated at no cost to the Government, the payments would 
increase CCC outlays by $1,1 billion during this period. 

Payment limits,— Legislation is being proposed in Congress 
to establish more restrictive rules for setting and admin* 
istering payment limits For 1987 crops, producers eligible 
for Government payments are subject to a $50,000 limit on 
deficiency and diversion payments and a $250,000 limit on 
total direct payments* All direct payments— deficiency, 
diversion, disaster, marketing loan differentials, and pro* 
ducer option payments— are covered, as is the amount of 
honey loans outstanding at any time. 

The effectiveness of current payment limits has been re- 
duced by producers who legally alter the organization of 
their farms by increasing the number of persons eligible for 
separate payment limits. The Administration proposes 
making payment limits more effective by reducing produc- 
ers 1 ability to reorganize for this purpose, It is uncertain 
how much CCC outlays would decline under this set of 
proposals, but it is likely that hundreds of millions of 
dollars per year, not billions, would be saved. 

Legislative Process Just Beginning 

The submission of the President's budget to Congress starts 
the legislative process that will ultimately result in fiscal 
1988 appropriations. The next step is a Congressional 
budget resolution, due in mid-April, which will specify 
spending targets for Congressional committees, including 
agriculture committees- 

As projections in this article indicate, there will be little 
difference in 1988 CCC outlays under either current law or 
the President's budget, However, Congress is being pres- 
sured both by farm financial difficulties, and by the need to 
reduce the deficit Therefore, Congress will be looking for 
new alternatives during the farm appropriations debate. 
[Keith Collins (202) 447-5955] 
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Soil Erosion: Dramatic in Places, 

But Not a Serious Threat to Productivity 



Over 5 billion tons of tLS. soil erode each year; erosion on 
cropland exceeds 3 billion tons per year. Despite the mag- 
nitude of these numbers, this erosion does not pose a 
serious threat to the United States' ability to produce food 
and fiber. However, erosion is a serious problem in some 
locales. The On-site costs of erosion exceed $1 billion per 
year* but the off-site costs borne by the general economy 
are several times greater 

Erosion is the wearing away of the land surface by running 
water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents. It begins with 
the removal of a thin, fairly uniform layer of soil from the 
land surface by runofT water or wind— hence the term 
"sheet" erosion. RunofT water soon converges laterally into 
rivulets and forms numerous small channels no more than 
a few inches deep, called "rills." 

These rills merge and form larger water flows, eventually 
eroding the channels in which they flow. As these channels 
deepen, rill erosion becomes erosion of gullies or stream 
banks. Of these types of erosion, gully erosion is the least 

controllable by agricultural production methods. 

Wind erosion occurs when wind picks up loose soil particles 
and transports them away. 

One-Fifth of Farmland 

Produces 85 Percent of All Erosion 

There are about 1.4 billion acres of rural U.S. land not 
owned by the Federal Government Of that, more than 
three-fourths (1.1 billion acres) are eroding at rates low 
enough that the soil productivity Can be maintained indefi- 



nitely. However, the remaining fourth of the agricultural 
land produces 85 percent of total erosion. 

U.S. cropland covers about 420 million acres- About 44 
percent of that total, or 185 million acres, are eroding fast 
enough to eventually impair productivity. 

The cropland afTected by wind erosion tends to be in dif- 
ferent regions than the cropland affected by sheet and rill 
erosion. Thirty-seven percent of the acreage having sheet 
and rill erosion above the level that can be tolerated 
indefinitely occurs in the Corn Belt, and another 35 percent 
occurs in the Northeast, Lake States, Appalachian, South- 
east, and Delta. In contrast, 78 percent of the acreage 
experiencing wind erosion above the tolerable level occurs 
in three Western regions— the Northern and Southern 
Plains and the Pacific. 

Northeast, Appalachian Corn Belt 
Face Eventual Productivity Losses 

The potential long-term loss of productivity on a national 
level appears to be low. ERS estimates show that if the 
present levels of wind and sheet and rill erosion continued 
for another 100 years, productivity on the soils with the 
biggest erosion problems nationwide might decline only 
about 4 percent. When the acres on which erosion is not a 
serious problem are included, the average productivity loss 
on all agricultural land from another 100 years of erosion 
at current rates would be less than 3 percent. 

Even though these erosion losses may not pose a significant 
threat to the United States* ability to produce food and 
fiber* serious problems exist on a small percentage of 
cropland* On some soils, crop production may actually 
cease to be economically feasible in a few decades if erosion 
continues at present rates. 

The Northeast and Appalachian regions face productivity 
losses over 100 years of nearly 8 and 7 percent, respec- 
tively, on their problem soils (see the table "Loss of Pro- 
ductivity on Selected Soils After 100 Years of Erosion"). 
The Delta, Corn Belt, and Pacific regions could each see 



Erosion Exceeds Tolerable Level in Many Areas 




* = wind erosion over T. 

■ = sheet and rill erosion over T. 

Each dot = 50,000 acres 

T = erosion per acre per year that a particular soil can tolerate 
and remain productive. 
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Wind ond Sheet/Rill Efosion by T Level and Land Use* 
Land use Erosion of T or less Erosion above T 

category Acres Ton* Acre* Tons 
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*"T" refers to tne tons of loll erosion Per acre per 
year tnat tne lard can tolerate and remain productive. 



Estimated Annual Off-Site Damage from Sheet and Rill Efosion 



Farm production 
region 



Damage range 
LOW High 



S bill ion 

NOrtnsast 629 2-221 

Like Stataa 277 892 

Corn Belt 451 1-GB3 

to. Plains 1B0 1*521 

Appalachian 293 688 

Southeast 203 *65 

Dalta 23B 1-740 

So* Plains 465 1,622 

Mountain 44G ^2B2 

Pacific 836 2.T26 

Total 4,0B0 15.040 

EHS elttmstes. 

Cost of Reducing Erosion to the Rote of Soil 
Regeneration 1 

Fere production credible Average Cost per 

region area annual cost acre 

Million S million S 

acres 

Northeast 8*5 132 16 

Lake States 5.4 61 11 

Corn Belt 26.2 508 19 

No. Plains 14.0 B0 6 

Appalachian M.6 155 13 

Southeast 7,2 135 19 

Delta 3,0 56 19 

So, Plains 4.7 5 1 

Mountain 3.5 ~ 

Pacific ^7 2 0-4 

U.S. total BS. 6 1, 156 13 

Rate of aoil regeneration eouala 1 T + Sofia 
Include lano 1ft cacaolllty Claatea lie-Villa and 
VI- VII la. Estimates oaaeo on acreage on which 
erosion la the primary agricultural management 
protlem. about 220 million acre!, or Jult over naif 
of U.S. Cropland. •*• » Lese tnan 0,5. 



Loss of Productivity After 100 Yeors of Erosion* 

Sheet a rllt erosion Wind eroalon 

Farm ™" *" 

production Produc- Product Produc- Product 

region tfvltj value tfvlty velue 

lost 1 lost lost lost 

P^rcenr S million Percenr % million 

NOrtheeit 7.6 150 - NA 

Lake States 1,2 52 NA 

Corn Bllt 5.0 455 NA 

Appalachian 6,8 154 w NA 

Soutneeit 2*3 32 " na 

Delta 5 1 3* * NA 

No. Plains 0*9 77 0,3 23 

So. Plains 0-3 ttf 2*5 79 

Mountain 0,4 IT 1.8 69 

Pacific 4.B 84 0,5 17 

United States 2.5 1,064 1.2 3 IBfl 

j hot estimated. 

Erosion 1t assured to occur at tna 1982 eittmatad 
rata, Soiie Include lano In capaolllty classes 
Ile-v:ile and Vl-VIIIa. Estimates are eased on 
acreage on which erosion la the primary agricultural 
management proelem, afiout 220 million acres, or just 
over naif of U.S. cropland. "Percent productivity 
loss' is the average aecraase In crop yields after 100 
year! of eroilon at the estimated 19B2 average eroilon 
rate and cropping pattern, aetpite increases in 
fertlllzer^usa to offset the fertilizer loet mth 
erosion. Average of four Western regions. ER5 
estimates, 



Regional Distribution of Cropland Erosion 

Erosion: 

Farm 

production 



Sneet a rill erosion 



Wind erosion 



region 



At T 
or less 



Above T 



At T 
or less 



MiHion acres 



Northeast 
Lake States 
Corn Belt 

No, Plains 

Appalachian 
Southeast 

Delta 

So. Plains 

wovntain 
Pacific 

Totel 



11.5 
35,6 
50.6 

786 

12*B 
10,7 

13*0 

ae e 

37.6 
17,7 

307.0 



5.7 
82 

41.8 

14*7 

9.9 
7*4 

8*9 
6,1 

5*7 
5*0 

113.6 



17.2 
3E.1 
86,3 

80.1 
22,7 

10.1 

21.9 
27.5 

27.1 

20, a 

359.6 



0.1 
7 8 

4 t i 

13.3 
0*1 



17.4 

16.2 

1.9 

61,0 



Above T 



'Because tnil taole allocates Cropland by source of 
erosion, the numoers will not match the values ano*n 
in me table snowing wind, sheet, **0 rill erosion in 
total. First, tnere are sons seres tnat may oe Hated 
talce, oezause erosion from Both lourcss may 
Individually exceed T* 5econo. In seen region tnere 
11 some land tnat er^oei et lass tnan T from either 
source individually. Cut aoova T If tne values are 
comoinefl. — » Lees than 0,1; totale may not acid 
because of rounding. 
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**ff- and On-Site Damage from Erosion 

Erosion is a natural process. But as land is famed, erosion 
can accelerate. Sheet, rill, and wind erosion deplete farm- 
land productivity by thinning and modifying the earth s root 
zone and by removing nutrients and organic matter. 

The root w>ne changes, which may be gradual, depend on 
how much the existing plow layer differs from the soil below 
it. If these differences are great, then the gradual Incor- 
poration of the lower layers by plowing will change the 
texture and chemical properties of the plow layer. These 
changes may progressively decrease the soil's raoisture- 
holding capacity and intensify toxicity problems. Soil struc- 
ture changes caused by erosion may also reduce moisture 
infiltration, thus making less water available to the plants 
and possibly lowering yields. 

In addition to the impact of inherent soil changes and 
nutrient removal, erosion may disrupt and delay agricul- 
tural operations, hurt crops and facilities, increase produce 
tion costs because of replanting and repeating other produc- 
tion practices, and cause gullies that bisect fields. 

These effects all occur on the farm and are called "on-site" 
effects. In addition, erosion has "off-aite" effects. Exam- 
ples include the pollution of rivers and lakes by runoff, 
deposit! of wind-carried soil, sediment deposits in water 
bodies or on flooded land, and scouring damage caused by 
T sediment water. 



productivity losses over the next 100 years of about 5 
percent on their problem soils. Over 40 percent of the 
potential losses in the value of products produced Could 
occur in the Corn Belt. 

The economic losses from declining productivity on the 
problem soils may total S1.3 billion per year. For compari- 
son, total U.S. agricultural production in 1987 is expected 
to have a market value of $130 billion 

Damage Away from Site Large, 
But Hard To Quantify 

Erosion probably has a bigger economic impact on the 
environment surrounding a piece of eroding land than on 
the land itself. However, the off-site effects are difficult to 
quantify, particularly for wind erosion, because of their 
diffuse nature. 

One study estimates the costs of ofT-site damage from sheet 
and rill erosion at $2,9-$ 12 billion per year, with a point 
estimate of 55,2 bilhon-* Of this, $1,9 billion was attrib- 
uted to erosion on cropland. 

A separate study by ERS provided regional estimates of 
off-site damage from sheet and rill erosion. The off-site 
damage is distributed more equally across regions than 
on-site damage is. For instance, Over 40 percent of on-site 
damage, but only about 10 percent of ofT-site damage, 
occurs in the Corn Belt 

• Soil Conservation Policy Task Force, American Agricultural 
Economics Association January 1986. 



Costs Vary for Erosion Control Methods 

Very little can be said in general terms about the methods 
and costs of controlling off-site damage from erosion. Too 
much depends on the specific field-by -field situation to 
assert which erosion controls will aJways be effective or 
economically feasible. 

Management tools to reduce sheet and rill erosion involve 
keeping the soil covered and reducing the speed of water 
runoff. The first can be achieved by planting cover crops 
after harvest, by conservation Ullage or no-till planting 
(leaving crop residues on the ground rather than plowing 
them under), or by leaving the most erodible acres in hay, 
pasture, or trees. 

Water runoff may be slowed by tilling on the contour, 
contour strip cropping, ridge planting, or constructing ter- 
races to shorten slopes. 

Wind erosion controls are similar; the primary methods are 
either to leave crop residue on the soil or to protect it from 
wind shear forces by roughing up the soil surface or plant- 
ing shelter belts. 

Some of these control methods can be very costly (terracing 
or removing the land from Crop production), some may be 
cheap or even save money normally spent by the producer 
(reduced tillage methods). ERS studies of alternative til- 
lage methods on the most erodible cropland show conserva- 
tion tillage would be more profitable than plowing on 74 of 
the 89 million most erodible acres. As a result, conserva- 
tion tillage is likely to be adopted on many acres, including 
on the less erodible land, thus leading to a general decrease 
in erosion. 

On the 89 million highly erodible acres included in the ERS 
study, the annual cost of reducing sheet and rill erosion 
(but not wind erosion) to an indefinitely sustainable rate 
would be about $1,2 billion, or an average of about $13 per 
acre. The highest total costs would be in the Corn Belt, 
about $500 million in all. In the Corn Belt, Southeast, and 
the Delta, the costs would be about $19 per acre, Costa in 
the Mountain and Pacific States would be negligible. 

These costs are primarily for terrace construction or 
changes to less profitable crop rotations. These cost es- 
timates apply only to the 89 million most erodible acres and 
may not reflect any changes in crop rotations on the less 
erodible soils, such as a change to more profitable crops 
that were displaced from the erodible soils- 

Nonetheless, these are income losses to the owners of the 
erodible soils. These estimates show the approximate up- 
per limit of the cost of the 1985 Food Security Act's 
conservation compliance provision for protection of these 
highly erodible soils, [Klaus Alt (202) 786-1403 and John 
Putman (817) 774*1201] 
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February Sign-Up Brings CKP 
To Almost 20 Million Acres 

Over 100,000 producers submitted bids during the fourth 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) sign-up period, Feb- 
ruary 9-27. Just under 10.6 million acres were added to the 
8.9 million acres previously enrolled, to bring the total to 
about 19.5 million acres. The average bid rose from S46 
per acre for the area previously enrolled to about $51 per 
acre for the area enrolled in February. Erosion on the 8,9 
million acres first enrolled averaged about 26 tons per acre 
per year, whereas the acreage enrolled in February was 
eroding at about 19 tons per acre per year, 

A one-time, 1-year "bonus 1 ' rental payment was offered to 
farmers for enrolling corn base acreage into the CRP in 
February. The bonus* intended to induce greater participa- 
tion from the corn-producing States, will be paid in generic 
certificates. Bonuses were not offered on other program 
crops. 

Previously, roughly 7.5 percent {645,000 acres) of all area 
enrolled was corn base. (Base acres are those eligible to be 
enrolled in Government price and income support pro- 
grams.) In the February sign-up, almost 18 percent of the 
land enrolled, or almost 1.9 million acres, was com base, 
The £2-per-bushel bonus equaled about $180 per acre. 
Total base acreage in the CRP (including barley, corn, 
cotton, oats, peanuts, rice, sorghum, tobacco, and wheat) 
continues to represent just less than 65 percent of ail 
acreage placed into the reserve. 

In all four sign* up periods, enrollment has been highest in 
the Mountain, Northern Plains, and Southern Plains re* 
gions. These regions account for about 55 percent of total 
acreage accepted. However, the Corn Belt, led by Iowa and 
Missouri, showed the biggest Increase in enrollment at the 
February sign-up. Enrollment more than doubled in all 
regions except the Mountain and Pacific regions, which 
each saw a 170-percent increase, and the Corn Belt, which 
had a 336-percent increase. 

For the February sign-up, the eligibility criteria for the CRP 
were changed to include both the previous criterion 



(cropland with erosion in excess of three times the soil-loss 
tolerance level) and a new criterion, cropland with an 
erodibUity index of 8 or greater, For land to be eligible 
under the erodibUity index criterion, the rate of erosion 
observed during 1981-85 must have exceeded that recom- 
mended by the Soil Conservation Service field office tech- 
nical guide. 

The previous criterion encompassed some 70 million acres; 
the new one covers roughly 83 million acres. Because some 
49 million acres are common to both the old and new 
criteria, the combination of the two will increase eligibility 
in 1987 to more than 100 million acres. The fifth sign-up 
period, scheduled for July 20-30, will be based on the new 
criterion only. [MichaelR. Dicks (202) 786-1404] 



Newest CRP Sign-Up Still Ahead of Target 
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Erosion Tolerance (T) Value 

Erosion is measured in Ions per acre per year. One ton of 
erosion covers one acre to a depth of approximately .007 
inches-less than the thickness of two sheets of typing 
Ipaper. 

jThe rate at which soil can tolerate erosion, or the soil-loss 
tolerance (T) level has been defined as "the maximum rate 
of annual soil erosion that may occur and still permit a 
high level of crop productivity to be obtained economically 
and indefinitely.*' 

T values reflect the sensitivity of crop yields to soil erosion. 
Each soil has been assigned a T value of 1 to 5 tons per 
acre per year, with 71 percent of the nation's cropland 
assigned the 5-ton level. A 5-T designation means that the 
'sol) can lose 5 tons per acre per year without hurting 
productivity The maximum value of 6 reflects a state- 
of-the-art compromise estimate; even though some soils 
may not show yield declines at erosion rates above 5 tons, 
the amount of sediment generated at those higher levels 
exceeds a threshold sufficient to cause off-site»effects. 

Estimating Procedures 

Sheet and rill erosion in a given area is estimated by an 
equation that uses measures of crop canopy and rainfall 
intensity to quantify the force with which raindrops strike 



the bare soil. The equation then identifies how much of the 
soil will be dislocated by that impact and the Subsequent 
downhill flow, and how much soil will be transported down 
the soil slope to be deposited elsewhere. 

Wind erosion is estimated by a second equation that uses 
information about the climate, measures of how easily soil 
particles can be picked up by the wind, the quantity of 
vegetative cover, and agronomic practices, such as the 
Layout of a field relative to the prevailing wind direction 
and the way the soil is tilled- 

Wind erosion has been studied much less intensively than 
sheet and rill erosion and may be influenced more by 
variables not specified in the equation. As a result* es- 
timates of wind erosion are imprecise, particularly those 
outside of the Great Plains, where research has been con- 
centrated, 

Implicit in both equations is that erosion can only be 
modified partially by agricultural management practices; 
there will be a certain amount of erosion on any soil, no 
matter how carefully It is managed. 

Soil Loss or Soil Movement? 

Another characteristic of the equations is that they mea- 
sure soil movement within a field and not soil loss from a 
field- This is particularly true of the wind erosion equation. 
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Estimates of erosion from both equations are frequently and 
inaccurately referred to as "soil lost" or "soil removed". In 
many cases, "lost" soU has merely moved to other crop- 
land. Small-watershed research in Iowa estimated soil 
removal to be 24 percent of soil movement A model 
developed by Resources for the Future to the United States 
shows that only 40 percent of the sheet and rill erosion in a 
1977 survey ended up in the nation's waterways. Even 
though the precise figure depends on the watershed topog- 
raphy, 40 percent is a reasonable nationwide estimate. 

Sail Erodibitity Index 

The credibility index (EI) classifies soils by the relationship 
between the soil's tolerance to erosion (the T value) and the 
physical determinants of erosion (i.e., all of the factors that 
cannot be modified by agricultural management prac- 
tices)*. Ranges of EI values generally indicate the relative 
amounts of conservation effort required to reduce the rate 
of erosion to a tolerable level, or 1 T. 

Soils with an EI of 2 or less are essentially nonerodible and 
require no conservation treatment. Erosion can be con- 
trolled on soils with an EI of 2 to 5 with management 
practices such a* sod in the rotation, conservation tillage, 
contouring* or a combination of the three. As the EI value 
increases above 5. the difficulty and expense of controlling 
erosion Increase rapidly. Soils with an El greater than 15 
are essentially incapable of being tilled without exceeding 
the T value. 

Studying U.S. cropland with potential erosion problems (as 
measured by EI) leads to two observations. First, there is 
little correlation between wind erosion and sheet/rill ero- 
sion. Thus, the regions with the worst wind erosion poten- 
tial (the Plains and the Mountain States) are not equally 
threatened by sheet and rill erosion. The reverse holds for 
the regions with the worst sheet and riJl erosion potential. 
Topography that is susceptible to water erosion is not 
susceptible to wind erosion. 

A second observation is that erodible land is concentrated. 
The Corn Belt has 35 percent of the nation's 70 million 
acres at serious risk from sheet and rill erosion. In the 
Northeast, 46 percent (7.9 million) of the 17,2 million total 
cropland acres have an EI value above 8 for sheet and rill 
erosion. 



* Strictly ipeakjng, terracing is sn exception, because h doe* 
modify the effective slope length for water runofT. 
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Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates of the major 
Agricultural Statistics Board reports that will be issued by 
the time May Agricultural Outlook comes off press. 
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How Demographics Will Change 
Food Consumption by 2005 



Despite recent concern about exports, the major outlet for 
U.S. agricultural products continues to be the domestic 
market. In 1986, gross cash receipts in agriculture totaled 
about $138 billion; of that* sales for domestic food use 
comprised about 80 percent 

Moreover, many agricultural sub sectors depend almost en- 
tirely on the U.S. domestic market For example, in 1985 
domestic civilian meat use actually exceeded domestic pro- 
duction by about 6 percent, and domestic civilian chicken 
consumption represented 95 percent of total production. In 
fact, the domestic market absorbs over 90 percent of U.S. 
production in every subsector except field Crops. 

Because of this dependence, changes in the quantities of 
land, labor, and capita) used in many agricultural subsec- 
tors will be closely linked to changes in consumers* food 
purchases. If demographics change, how will consumption 
patterns be altered? How will the aging of the U.S. 
population affect food spending? Will some commodities 
benefit more than others? Will consumers spend more or 
less for food away from home versus food at home? 

The demographic changes that appear to be the most 
critical over the next 20 years are slower growth in the 
population, an increase in the median age, a population 
shift from the Northeast and North Central regions to the 
South and West, and an increase in the proportion of blacks 
in the U.S. population. 



Population Growth Slowing 

On a percentage basis, population growth during the next 
30 years is expected to be less than half of the rate of the 
preceding 3 decades. Consequently industries that rely on 
population growth to fuel expansion must And alternative 
markets for their products if they are to maintain past 
growth rates. 

Equally important, slowing population growth translates 
into an aging population with changing food spending pat- 
terns. For instance, food-away-from-home expenditures are 
40 to 50 percent higher for the 20-44 age group than they 
are for persons 45 and Over. For all the major food groups, 
food-at-home expenditures are 20 to 30 percent lower for 
the 20-44 age group than for those older. 

Per person expenditures for pork, fruit, vegetables, and fats 
and oils show steady increases with advancing age. Per 
capita expenditures on beef, poultry, and dairy products 
tend to peak in the 45-64 age group. Within dairy products, 
the decline after 64 is due entirely to lower fluid milk and 
Cream consumption; cheese and other dairy product expen- 
ditures are higher in the 65-75 age group, Thus, as the 
U.S. population grows older, some commodities should bene- 
fit more than others. 

Regional Differences 

In Food Spending Arc Small 

Regional differences in spending for aggregate food groups 
tend to be small. The most variation appears in poultry, 
with spending in the Northeast 19 percent above the na- 
tional average and North Centra! expenditures averaging 
17 percent below. Expenditures for fruit in the West are 
nearly 12 percent above the national average. 

Some regional variation in food expenditures may represent 
regional differences in average prices over the 1980-81 data 
collection period. Also, region may be more important in 
determining how food is prepared and consumed than in 
determining the absolute consumption level, 
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Black Consumers Spend More 
For pork and Poultry 

Black households' average total food spending is estimated 
to be II percentage points below that for nonblack families 
similar in age, income, and regional characteristics. More- 
over, blacks and nonWacks allocate their food dollar in 
substantially different ways. 

Nonblacks' per capita expenditures for dairy products aver- 
age nearly 35 percentage points above blacks'. However, 
blacks tend to spend more for pork and poultry. In fact, 
average per capita expenditures for poultry are nearly 37 
percentage points higher for blacks than for nonblacks. 
Therefore, Census projections that blacks will represent a 
larger proportion of the total population will reinforce the 
growth in consumption of poultry versus beef. 

Projecting Food Demand to 2005 

To track demographic influences on food consumption pat- 
terns more closely, an analysis of demographic differences 
in food demand was combined with projected changes in 
total population growth, age distribution, residence by re- 
gion, and racial mix. Food demand characteristics were 
adopted from the 1980-81 Bureau of Labor Statistics' Con- 
tinuing Consumer Expenditure Survey. The major assump- 
tions made are as follows: 

• The U.S. population will grow from 239 million in 1985 to 
276 million in 2005 (Bureau of Census "Middle Series" 
projection]. This is roughly half the rate of growth in 
1950-1980. 

• The number of people over 65 years old will increase 1. 1 
percent between 1985 and 2005, the number under age 9 
will fall 2 percent, and those 45 to 64 will increase about 
7 percent. 

• The share of the total population residing in the North- 
east will fall about 4 percentage points between 1985 and 
2005 t The North Central population share will fall 3.7 
percentage points, and the South and West will increase 
3.6 and 4.2 percentage points, respectively, 

• Blacks will increase from 12.2 percent of the total popula- 
tion in 1985 to 13.7 percent in 2005. 

• Real consumer purchasing power will rise 2 percent per 
year, close to the average of the past 20 years, 

Although commodity prices and consumer preferences are a 
major influence on food consumption, they are difficult for 
economists to predict. Thus, for this study, relative prices 
and consumer preferences within the denned categories 
were assumed to remain at 1980-81 lavels. 

Aging of Population Wilt Work 
To Lower Restaurant Spending 

Changes in age distribution are expected to decrease food* 
away-from-home spending by 2.4 percent and increase food* 
at-home spending by 3.7 percent Regional population 
shifts may cause food-away-from-home spending to increase 
slightly, while the changing racial mix of the population 
will lower both at-home and away-from-home food spending. 

The changes in age distribution will have the most impact 
on pork and poultry expenditures, which by 2005 will gain 
5,7 and 5.1 percent, respectively. The least age impact is 
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How Race Affects Per Person Food Spending 
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Age & Regional Distribution of 










the US Population, 1965 & 2005 
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Limitations to This Analysis 

There are major limitations to this analysis. First, it 
assumes that as people move from one group to another (for 
example, from one age bracket to another), their pref- 
erences immediately reflect characteristics of the new 
group, regardless of their previous habits. Second, the 
analysis is based on cross-section data collected over a 
short period of time. Consequently, it assumes that food 
prices stay the same in relation to each other- In reality, 
the same consumption patterns would not exist under alter- 
native prices. 

As supply and demand change over time* relative prices 
will change, and the spending growth patterns suggested 
here could be altered dramatically. For example, recent 
research indicates that a 10-percent increase in pork prices 
decreases pork demand by 7.3 percent Thus, if this rela- 
tive price increase actually occurred by 2006, it could 
negate half of the pork consumption gains expected because 
of changes in demographic factors and income. 

Alternatively, this same 10-percent increase in pork prices 
would increase demand for poultry 2,6 percent and for beef 
1.1 percent This shift would then reinforce the beef and 
poultry demand changes projected because of demographic 
and income changes. 

A third limitation is that the projections do not hold con- 
stant the quality and product mil of purchases within a 
category. For example, the strong income-generated growth 
in dairy product expenditures reflects high growth in cheese 
(17.7 percent) and other processed dairy products {11.9 
percent) and very little impact on milk and cream (1.2 
percent). 

Complete details of the study reported in this article are 
available in ERS Technical Bulletin 1713. VJS. Demand for 
Food: Household Expenditures, Demographics, and Projec- 
tions. 



expected for dairy products (up 2.2 percent) and sugars and 
sweeteners (up 2.1 percent). However, age distribution 
changes will increase per capita spending for all major food 
groups. 

Regional population distribution will have little influence on 
per capita expenditures. Spending on beef, pork, and ce- 
reals and bakery products should decline slightly because of 
regional shifts. Vegetable and fruit expenditures will in- 
crease slightly. 

While racial distribution changes will generally work to 
lower per capita spending on food, poultry and pork are 
expected to benefit from the greater proportion of blacks in 
the population. Dairy products, sugars and sweeteners, 
and fats and oils will be hurt the most by the racial shift. 



Income and Population Growth 
Are Most Important Factors 

Despite all these major demographic influences, income 
growth will far overshadow any of them. Assuming that 
per capita real income grows 2 percent a year, total per 
person food expenditures are projected to increase 21 per- 
cent over 1980-2005, Much of the growth will accrue to 
food-away-from-home spending— which is forecast to rise 36 
percent. 

Income growth will benefit the beef, fruit, and vegetable 
groups the most— because they are high-value products 
most sensitive to income boosts. For each of these, the 
impact of 2-percent annual growth in real income is an 
estimated 13.5-percent gain in per capita expenditures 
between 1980 and 2005. Poultry appears to be the least 
affected by income growth. 

The net effect of projected changes in demographics and an 
assumed 2-percent real income growth will be to increase 
per capita food expenditures by 22.7 percent The largest 
increases are anticipated for beef (16 percent), fruit (18)* 
and vegetables (18.7). The only two categories for which 
per capita consumption growth is estimated to be less than 
10 percent are dairy products and sugars and sweeteners- 

The Bureau of Census Middle Series projections suggest 
that nearly 40 million more people will have to be fed in 
2005 than in 1985^ This population increase* combined 
with changes in per capita spending, is projected to raise 
total food expenditures 49 percent Food away-from-home 
expenditures could jump 62.7 percent, compared with 
39.8-percent expansion for at-home expenditures. 

Since these projections are made under the assumption of 
constant real prices, the estimates for changing spending 
on individual food categories represent a rough estimate of 
volume changes. Note also that the individual food groups 
represent at-home consumption only- To the extent that 
the away-from-home market grows for particular foods, 
these projections tend to understate total expenditure 
growth for those food groups. 

Population growth is the dominant factor affecting food 
expenditure expansion- Therefore, the variation of growth 
levels between food groups is less than that exhibited by the 
per capita projections- The largest projected Increase is for 
vegetables (44.4 percent) and the smallest is for dairy 
products (32.7). 

Effects on Both Livestock and Crops 
Fairly Modest 

If total beef requirements for domestic consumption in* 
creased the 41 percent projected for at-home use between 
1980 and 2005, the number of cattle slaughtered annually 
would need to increase from about 33.8 million head to 47.7 
million, assuming constant average weight* and beef yields. 
However, the increased need will be only 14 percent more 
than the 41-9 million head marketed in 1977. The projec- 
ted increase in pork consumption would require about 33 
million more hogs than the record 96 million head slaugh- 
tered in 1980, again assuming constant average weights- 
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In crops, projected population changes will not require 
increases in acreage. Between 1956-59 and 1979-83, a 
period of 25 years, yields for corn rose 110 percent, wheat 
58 percent, sorghum 94.5 percent, and soybean yields rose 
29.5 percent. Assuming trend growth rates in crop yields, 
the projected increases in grain, meat, and dairy product 
demand would not require any additional farmland to grow 
food and feed. 
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This is consistent with historical patterns, resources needed 
to meet domestic demand have actually declined. In 1950, 
roughly 295 million acres were required to produce the food 
and feed needed for domestic use. Thirty years later, 
domestic uses required the output of only 115 million 
acres,. 

Dairy is an example of acute discrepancy between the 
growth in domestic commercial demand and production 
capacity. During 1955*59, average milk production per cow 
was 6,307 pounds per year. By 1979-83, the average had 
nearly doubled to 12,094 pounds. Assuming that milk 
yields continue to increase at this rate f even with projected 
demand gains, only 7.5 million milk cows (including heifers 
that have calved) will be required in 2005. This compares 
with 11 million head on farms in 1980. 

Overall, demographic and socioeconomic factors are not 
likely to raise domestic demand enough over the next 20-25 
years to offset increases In productivity. This implies that 
resources will have to shift out of agriculture, or that the 
United States will have to experience substantia] growth in 
foreign demand to maintain constant real prices. {James 
R. Blaylock and Lester H. Myers (202) 786-1862] 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2. -U.S. gross national product and related data 
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1.4 

*3. Q 
-18.9 


o*t 

19.0 
-17.2 


0.3 
5.9 

-s.i 


O.G 
4.7 

-a. 3 


-1,0 
S.3 


E.O 
13 

30.1 


E,a 

84 

19.4 


6.3 
16,4 
77.3 


6,6 

14.1 

5.0 


3.E 

7.3 

-0.6 


6.6 

7.7 
3.B 


5.6 
*. 5 
137 


33 

4,9 
-3.5 


4.1 

4.9 



Farm Prices 



Table 4,— Indexes of prices received and paid by fanners, U.S. average _ 

Annuel 
1184 1*18 1*86 ■ Feb S«pt 

1977*100 



1BBB 
Oct 



Dec 



1987 
Jin * *eb f 



Frloei received 
All fere producte 
All cropi 
Food grelns 
Feed greine B hay 

Fled (pre in! 
Cotton 
ToOaCCP 

011-fceertng crops 
Fruit, ell 

Freln eerket 1/ 
Cowierclei vl^tablei 

Treih aerket 
Potatoes 6 dry Mem 
Livestock ■ Products 
Meat enleete 
Dairy product! 
Poultry I egg* 
Price! paid 

CcmmodltieS ■ lervlcee. 

interest, te.ee, * wage rates 
Production Item 
Feed 

Ftiur 1 iveetock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

lAgricuiturel Chemical* 
Fuele 1 enerDY 
Farn 1 motor Supp! lea 
iUtoi 1 truck! 

Tractors • "If -propelled machinery 
Othar eechtnery 
Building 1 fencing 
Fere services • ceeh rent 
Interest peyeele per acre on t*r* reel estate debt 
Te.vs poyepte per acre ofl fare real estete 
Wage ratal (seasonally adjusted) 
Production Iteas, Interest, taxes, 4 wage retss 

Rttto, price i received le Prices Paid 7/ 
Fricee received ( 1910-14-100) 
Frleee paid, etc. (Parity Index) ( I91Q-14-IO0) 
■erity ntlo (1*10*14-100) 1/ 

1/ Freeh market For noncl.trus: freeh market and Processing 
inde. of price! paid for conwoditias and services, intsreau 
Inae*. Price! paid datp atU De published In January. April 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statlatlce Ssrvlce (303) 447-5446. 



143 
U« 
144 
145 
148 
10B 
153 
109 
300 
3 IB 
135 
133 
157 
M6 
(SI 
(39 
133 



165 
155 
13S 
154 
151 
143 
(28 
701 
147 
1*3 
1B1 
180 

na 

149 
357 
137 
151 
167 

86 

650 

1.133 

58 



13* 

t so- 
us 

173 
(27 

93 
154 

84 
1*3 
196 
138 
133 
135 
136 
147 
131 
119 



161 
151 
116 
154 
153 
135 
13* 
301 
146 
193 
t7B 
183 
136 
150 
338 
133 
154 
157 

79 

566 

(.130 

53 



173 

106 
109 
98 
96 
9( 
138 
77 
166 
176 
13Q 
173 
114 
136 
145 
179 
139' 



159 
145 
108 
153 
148 
174 
177 
167 
144 
19B 
174 
184 
136 
ISO 
713 
t34 
160 
15 1 

77 

561 

1.097 

91 



127 
110 
131 
113 
113 

94 
(45 

78 
146 
155 
11* 
109 

91 
133 
139 
t3* 
116 



161 
148 
U3 
151 
154 
13* 
17H 

tsa 

145 
(97 
(74 
1*4 
136 
153 
337 
136 
150 
155 

76 

557 

1.119 

50 



173 

97 
91 
77 
73 
79 
136 
76 
IT* 
184 
130 
135 
109 
146 
155 
131 
(38 



77 
559 



131 
97 
97 
76 
77 
78 
130 
73 
184 
193 
131 
173 
113 
145 
150 
135 
139 



15B 
147 
99 
160 
146 
(16 
(36 
150 
143 
199 
173 
184 
136 
150 
713 
134 
(59 
149 

71 

555 

(.089 

51 



134 

103 

97 

79 

76 

89 

131 

76 

193 

303 

146 

143 

119 

145 

(50 

138 

136 



7* 
56* 



131 
99 
99 
BO 
77 
90 
131 
76 
(70 
177 
130 
113 
135 
141 
146 
139 
174 



131 
99 
100 
79 
76 
84 
130 
73 
160 
t€6 
149 
151 
136 
147 
150 
137 
HB 



159 
143 

99 
164 
146 
116 
136 
158 
143 
196 
-a 177 

T - 1*4 

136 
;.t 14* 

307 
136 
159 
149 

77 76 

551 552 

1.091 
50 



131 
97 
100 
76 
71 
77 
131 
71 
169 
176 
135 
133 
135 
144 
156 
135 
115 



76 
554 



for citrus. 3/ fletlo of index of prices received for all fsrn product* to 
taxes, and wage retes. Hatio derived uelng the i»st recant Price* P*1d 
, July, end October. P ■ Preliminary, » * revised. 
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Table 5.— Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Crept 

AH whtat (l/bu) 

R1ca, rough <$/cwt) 

Corn U/bu) 

Sorghu* < t/cwt) 

All hay, oaled (f/ton) 

Soybeans tl/bu> 

Cotton, upland {cta/ito) 

Potatoes U/cwt) 

Lettuce (t/cwt) 1/ 

TOrnatoaa (t/cwt) 

Onions (t/cwt) 

Dry adibls beene < t/cwt) 

Apples for fresh uaa (cts/lb) 

Psars for fresh uaa (t/ton) 

Orangss. all uses ($/box) 2/ 

Grapefruit, alt gsaa (f/box) 2/ 

livestock 
Beat cattia (t/cut) 
Calves (t/cwt) 
Hogs (t/cwt) 
Lanba (t/cwt) 
AM milk, told to Plants (t/cwt) 

Milk, manor, grade (t/cwt) 
8. oiien (cts/lb) 
Eggs (eta/do?) 3/ 
TurfcSyi (cts/lb) 
Wool (ctJi/lb) 4/ 





Annual* 








1986 






1187 


1184 


1169 


1186 P 


Ftb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dk 


Jan ft 


Jan P 


3.46 


3.20 


2.71 


3.16 


2.28 


2.30 


2 43 


2,49 


3.53 


2.53 


8.32 


7,85 


5.04 


7.8G 


3.82 


3.90 


3.93 


3.76 


3.61 


3,72 


3.05 


2.49 


1.86 


2.32 


1.44 


1.40 


1.47 


T.SO 


1 47 


1.36 


4.60 


3.97 


3. 11 


3.55 


2.36 


2.35 


2.38 


2.41 


2.37 


2.29 


75,40 


69.90 


61.30 


66.70 


58.40 


57.40 


56.50 


57 20 


55,40 


58. tO 


7.02 


5.42 


5.00 


5. 18 


4.86 


4.55 


4.64 


4.67 


4,69 


4.64 


65.6 


56.1 


54.7 


56.9 


47.4 


47.1 


52.9 


54.7 


St.O 


46.8 


5.69 


3.92 


4.94 


3.35 


4.50 


4.27 


4.64 


4.73 


4.82 


4.88 


11.00 


10. 90 


11.20 


8,34 


12.60 


8.31 


12.00 


11.00 


14.60 


a. 65 


25. €0 


24.10 


25.40 


22.80 


20 ao 


30.00 


36.30 


19,00 


20.30 


25.60 


11.70 


9.73 


9.80 


7. 01 


9.25 


10.40 


12.70 


12.00 


t6.90 


16 00 


18.70 


17.60 


IB. SO 


17. 10 


15.40 


20,60 


20,00 


22.70 


22.00 


20.30 


15.5 


17.3 


NA 


17.2 


22.3 


20.1 


18.5 


17.9 


17.9 


19.5 


300.00 


349.00 


396.00 


352.00 


341.00 


419.00 


396.00 


390 00 


376,00 


407.00 


5.95 


7.41 


4.18 


3,71 


4.34 


4.47 


6.58 


4.59 


4.24 


4.75 


2.E8 


4.01 


4.21 


3,76 


6,63 


6.39 


4. 19 


4,54 


4.50 


4.55 


57.60 


54.00 


52.80 


53.00 


54.60 


54.40 


54.60 


53.20 


56.40 


58.70 


60,20 


62.40 


60.90 


62.70 


63 40 


62.70 


62.20 


62.20 


66.40 


70.20 


47.60 


43.90 


50.10 


42.80 


58.30 


53.10 


52. BO 


50.60 


47.20 


48.90 


60.30 


68. 10 


69.10 


67.00 


67. BO 


62.50 


69.30 


73,20 


76,60 


76.80 


13.50 


12.70 


12.50 


12.40 


12.70 


1310 


13.40 


13.40 


13.30 


13, 10 


12.49 


11,72 


11.50 


11.40 


11.70 


12. 10 


12.30 


12.30 


12.00 


11.90 


33.2 


30.2 


34.7 


29.0 


37.8 


40.7 


34.9 


30.6 


31. 1 


30.1 


70.3 


57.4 


60.3 


61.5 


62.8 


58. t 


66.3 


G5.2 


59.3 


58.3 


46.6 


47.2 


44.2 


36.4 


51.2 


52.6 


51,5 


4t.S 


34.9 


35 3 



79.5 



63,3 



66.0 



55.8 



72. 1 



ea. 2 



62.3 



62.0 



57.0 



59.6 



1/ Dus to Program modifications. 1983 data not comparable with 1964 and 1985, 2/ Equivalent on-tree returns 3/ Average 
of all eggs sold by Producers tnciudtng hatching eggs and «ggs sold at retail. 4/ Average local market price, excluding 
Incentive payments. 'Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apcies. oranges, and grapefruit, which 
ara crop years P ■ preliminary. R » revised. NA » not available 

Information contact National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6. — Consumer Prici 


a Index for all ur 

Annual 
1916 


ban cons 


>umerS, 1 


J.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

1688 










1187 1/ 




Jsn 


June 


July 


*»9 


Sopt 


Oct 


Nov 


D«C 


Jan 














1961 


'■100 










Consuatr pries Index, all Hears 


326.4 


32H. 4 


32T.9 


328.0 


328. 6 


330.2 


330,5 


330 9 


331.1 


333,1 


Consumer prfcai indsx, lsss 


food 


328.6 


329.5 


328.6 


328.0 


326.1 


330.0 


330.2 


330.4 


330.6 


332.2 


All food 




319.7 


315,6 


317.1 


320. 1 


322.7 


323.2 


323.7 


324.6 


325.2 


328.9 


Food away from home 




360. 1 


353.1 


360,2 


360.8 


36fi8 


363.3 


364,0 


365.6 


367, 1 


368.6 


Food at noma 




305.3 


302.5 


301.6 


305.5 


306.9 


309.0 


309.5 


309.9 


310.2 


315.2 


Heats 2/ 




273.9 


270.6 


264.4 


272.9 


279.8 


283 6 


283.9 


285.4 


286.3 


288.6 


Baaf ft vsal 




271.4 


275.7 


264,9 


267,6 


270.9 


272 4 


273,8 


277.6 


279.5 


282 9 


Pork 




373.8 


259.3 


257.0 


278.0 


292 6 


300 1 


298.0 


295.6 


294.2 


294.0 


Poultry 




232 7 


218 2 


223.7 


240.3 


255.0 


249,5 


247.6 


245,2 


241.9 


23B.4 


Fish 




443.2 


443.9 


434.5 


447,3 


446.3 


447.2 


451.6 


449.7 


457.6 


478.0 


EMS 




186.3 


194.4 


166.9 


175.2 


1S2.9 


166.0 


186.2 


195.8 


198.6 


193.2 


Dairy Products 3/ 




258.4 


257.2 


257.2 


258.4 


258.3 


25B.5 


260.0 


261.2 


262.2 


263.3 


fats ft Otis 4/ 




287.8 


292.1 


287.0 


287.3 


287.8 


785.6 


284.6 


265. 4 


2B6.0 


293.2 


Frssh fruit 




369.3 


350. a 


372.4 


382,2 


391.5 


364.1 


375.1 


360.6 


355.9 


389. 1 


Processed fruit 5/ 




163.3 


166. a 


161.4 


161.8 


162.3 


161.9 


162.0 


162.0 


163.1 


165.7 


fresh vSQStSbles 




330,3 


362.3 


326.2 


325.0 


321 9 


321.0 


328.8 


338 9 


342.5 


356.3 


Potatoes 




307.3 


267.9 


317.3 


356.0 


357.9 


335,4 


323.4 


3257 


332 


340 1 


Processed vegetables 5/ 




147.4 


147.5 


148.0 


148.4 


148.3 


146.9 


146.2 


t46.5 


147.4 


150.2 


Cereals ft bakery products 


5/ 


325.6 


322,0 


326. 1 


326.3 


328.2 


328.5 


328.4 


328.5 


329.5 


331.5 


Sugar ft eweets 




411. t 


405. 1 


411.5 


412.4 


413.1 


413.7 


413.4 


412.4 


411.8 


415.8 


Bevenges. nonalcoholic 




478.2 


459.7 


480.0 


478.3 


476.9 


475.7 


477.5 


476,9 


470,2 


482.6 


Appsrsl coaftodltfai lass footwear 


iaa.a 


186.3 


184,8 


183 3 


188.1 


194.0 


194. S 


194.4 


191.7 


187.7 


Footwear 




211.2 


209. 1 


210.0 


209. t 


209.6 


212,0 


215. 1 


215, 1 


214.0 


209.9 


Tobacco product! 




351.0 


342.7 


347.1 


354.3 


356.2 


356.8 


357.3 


357. 3 


357.6 


364.9 


tavsngesj alcoholic 




239.7 


237.5 


240. 1 


240.4 


240.1 


240.4 


240.6 


240.5 


240.8 


242.5 



1/ esglnnlng January 1987 tne CPlS ure calculated using 1982-A4 expenditure patterns and updated population weights, 
old ssrlss were based on 1972-73 expenditure patterns. 2/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 3/ Includes 
buttsr, 4/ Excludes butter, 5/ December 1977-100, 



The 



buttsr, 4/ Excludes butter, 5/ December 1977-100, 
information contact: flatph Parlett (202) 786-1970. 



£rf\ ^fT 
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Table 7.— Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 





Annual 








1116 






1987 


1»B4 


UBS 


10BB P" 


Jan 


Aug 
1967*1 


Sept R 
100 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jen 


391.1 


293.7 


269.6 


296.0 


283.1 


2B7.3 


290.5 


290.7 


2B9.9 


291.7 


373.3 


371.3 


27B.0 


275.0 


284.0 


382.9 


2B2.9 


283.0 


282,9 


2B0.O 


353.0 


356 1 


263. 1 


24B.0 


274.5 


273.9 


281.6 


271.0 


271.1 


255,1 


3TB. 3 


349.1 


241. 1 


244.0 


237. B 


243.6 


249.6 


262.5 


251,9 


226,9 


386.6 


363.5 


377.4 


371, 1 


381.5 


377 9 


3B3.B 


387,3 


384.8 


383.6 


313.4 


333,1 


315.1 


314.6 


317.4 


311 8 


310.9 


314.8 


3205 


322.1 


351.0 


363.3 


314.8 


323,7 


311,2 


310. B 


316.3 


3200 


325. 1 


333,4 


219,1 


305.9 


204.0 


220.0 


184. 8 


202.4 


204.3 


214, 1 


206. 1 


174.9 


253. e 


346 9 


345.1 


2^0.8 


244.3 


248.2 


243.2 


245.3 


246.8 


246.4 


391.0 


398.4 


39B.5 


299.0 


29B.5 


298.4 


297,9 


297.8 


299.4 


300.3 


397.7 


304.3 


312.6 


263.2 


367.1 


330. B 


353.3 


374. 1 


350. S 


367.2 


310. a 


171.0 


177,9 


191 6 


191.4 


181,1 


173.5 


197.4 


194.0 


176.9 


399.1 


3t3.7 


33t,3 


319.7 


322.9 


323.1 


323.0 


322.5 


321. t 


322.2 


236.8 


337.9 


335.3 


231.6 


252.9 


351*9 


246.4 


244,0 


243,6 


238.2 


237. 1 


331.3 


316,0 


223.6 


220.9 


319.8 


221.0 


223.5 


219 8 


217.1 


236 ,5 


223.8 


350,9 


231.5 


296.2 


391.5 


272.1 


259.4 


263.4 


250.4 


306.0 


197.3 


307, B 


192.4 


245.8 


323.0 


232.9 


213.3 


200.5 


194.6 


476.0 


484.2 


530.4 


527.1 


522.7 


527.5- 


933.6 


544.1 


569.4 


604.7 


351.7 


349.4 


348. B 


345. S 


249.6 


250.3 


251. B 


253.5 


254.4 


253.9 


394.3 


396.3 


367.9 


386.7 


2BB.5 


3B8.4 


287.0 


289.4 


292.0 


293.8 


311. G 


390.6 


342,4 


261.0 


235.5 


331.6 


234.0 


341.3 


236,3 


339.8 


394.1 


397.3 


383,4 


29B.3 


277.3 


377.4 


361,0 


361. t 


279,9 


384.5 


209. a 


213.0 


217,8 


216.2 


218.6 


3ta.i 


219.7 


218.0 


218.3 


317.5 


340.2 


343.6 


349.7 


345.0 


347,6 


34B.9 


351.3 


351.0 


351.6 


351.8 


20 1 3 


204,1 


206.5 


205,0 


206. 3 


206. B 


207.0 


207.4 


206.7 


307.5 


251.7 


256.7 


261. B 


259,4 


261.6 


263,1 


263.5 


263.5 


363.8 


364,6 


398.4 


428.1 


460.4 


451.0 


469.2 


469,3 


469.3 


469.3 


469.3 


487.1 


320.0 


318.7 


307,6 


3t7.4 


304.5 


306.1 


304.9 


304.9 


305.0 


307. 1 


371.1 


358.8 


250,9 


252.8 


255,5 


354.3 


253.2 


253.3 


253.0 


251.0 


tBB 2 


183.0 


173.4 


182,7 


165,4 


162.3 


164.6 


164 .4 


164.5 


164.6 


173.5 


165.6 


166.4 


165. 1 


166.6 


167.5 


169.3 


168.6 


169.1 


169. 2 


262. 3 


319.6 


135,8 


165,7 


123.0 


121.6 


121.3 


134.3 


122.8 


127.1 


330. e 


306,1 


3BO.0 


301.0 


276.3 


375,4 


276.7 


276.4 


274.8 


284,0 


259.5 


235.0 


230.6 


331.7 


23B.1 


333,5 


233,7 


235.9 


232.9 


337.1 


278, 1 


260,5 


361.3 


356.4 


265.0 


268, 1 


375.1 


277.7 


271.6 


349,7 


339,7 


303. B 


1S7,3 


133.4 


138.3 


132.6 


134.9 


146*3 


149.7 


140.9 


35KB 


339.9 


336.1 


232.6 


353.0 


253.1 


245.1 


247, 1 


244.5 


238.3 


340. E 


336 3 


348 i 


213,8 


340,0 


279.5 


314.0 


250.9 


219.7 


212.3 


338 4 


197. B 


179.3 


196.3 


94,3 


107.9 


150.8 


154.0 


176.7 


192.3 


378. 3 


364.6 


256.9 


255.2 


356.3 


35B.6 


26S.6 


270.4 


271.4 


271.5 


253 ♦ 3 


303.7 


196.2 


194.7 


187,7 


1B7.3 


183.6 


208.9 


196,3 


202.1 


274.6 


274.1 


343.0 


257.2 


225.5 


339,6 


229. 1 


230.8 


230 6 


229.1 


313.0 


291.3 


393,2 


284.0 


292,9 


393.3 


297,0 


399.0 


294.4 


299.7 


310.3 


308.7 


399. B 


308.9 


297.2 


297,5 


298.? 


399.7 


298.1 


300.9 


323 6 


323. B 


312.1 


323.8 


307.9 


308.7 


309.3 


309.6 


309,3 


313.6 


369.2 


264.6 


269.4 


266.5 


374.4 


273.3 


273 


273.2 


273.1 


270.0 


362 4 


250,5 


252.0 


351,5 


355.5 


354.0 


255.4 


255,2 


354.6 


351,5 


355.8 


230.5 


224.7 


327.4 


337.0 


324.1 


325,4 


229.3 


226.8 


330.3 


365.0 


360.4 


265.1 


263.3 


369 6 


363. 


266.2 


267,9 


269.4 


367.0 


370.5 


379.9 


261,8 


2B3.2 


384.4 


380.5 


2607 


290.4 


380.6 


379,1 


301.2 


291.0 


295.7 


291,2 


296.0 


397.6 


296.7 


399.6 


399.7 


39B.0 


273.1 


276.6 


294,3 


290.0 


393.9 


392.1 


293,1 


393,5 


293,6 


289.4 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fre<h a dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit 1 juice 
Frozen fruit & Juice 
Fresh veg. e*Cl. Potatoes 
Cann#d veg. *nd juices 
FrOXen vegetables 
Potatoes 
Eggs 

Bakery products 

Heats 

Beef ft veal 

Pork 

Processed Poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening * eooklnj oils 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, aleohoite 

Soft drinks 

Apcerel 

FOotitear 

Tobacco Products 
Intermediate materlsls 2/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
CrUde Materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs a feeostuffs 

Fruits a vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant a animal 

Fluid iMlk 

DMsee^s 

ToOaCCo* leaf 

Sugar* rew cane 

All coffirodltlei 
Industrial commodities 

All food> 6/ 
Farn producte ft 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds G/ 
Cereal ft bakery Products 
Sugar ft confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities read* for Sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods, 3/ All types tnti sizes of refined Sugar. (Dec. 1977-100). 4/ Products entering market for the first tie* which 
nave not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all ran. Intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). (1S7T-100). R - revised. P * preliminary. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-i9i3 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-retail price spreads 



Annul 1 



Mirfcit batKftt 1/ 

Ritill C0tt (1*67-100) 

Ftr» vilu* 11547*100) 

Fira-r9ii1l aori»d f(967*100) 

fSri Vfllut/ritil I coit f%j 
M»«t product! 

•mil coit Vt?67-i0u) 

f lr-1 vllus < 1*67- IQO) 

fin f*tlll iprtid H067-1OOJ 

F9ni vilLn/ntslI cost f%) 
Diiry producii 

Ritill coit < 1967-100) 

Firm vilui M967-100) 

Firtn-ntiH ipnid (1967-100) 

firm vitm/ritiH cobI (!) 
Poultry 

flitill cool {19GN1QQ) 

Firm vslufl ( 1967-100) 

Firn-rftlatl iDrild <1967-tOO* 

FSri vitui/ntill coit it} 
(09* 

Rltll! coit < 1367-lQO) 

Firm *ilu* (lBGT*10oi 

Firw-rllill i^ied U967*lOO) 

F«n vilu«/rltil! C0R1 (If 
Cirtil * bt**rv praducti 

ft«t*l1 colt ft 96 7- tOO) 

Firm vilu* f19-i?-1Q0) 

Firfr-rlttf I ftpnid (19G7*1D0) 

Firn vilui/rltill coit f%) 
fnih frulti 

Rlllll cm H96T-IOO) 

Firm vilui (1967-100) 

firn-nliH ■pr-tsd h957*100) 

F«r« viTul/rltill CO it {*) 
fr»in vvgitibln 

R* d 1 1 coitl (1*67*100) 

Firm *slm (I96T*1qq) 

Fi rvntill sprtid j 1967*100) 

Firm viljt/mtill coit U) 
Prociuod frulti k vvgitibln 

Ritan coit (1967.(00) 

Firm vilut ( 1967-1O0J 

FSrifl-ntill lortid C 4967- 100) 

Firm vilui/rltill eolti ft) 
Pit! ft Pill 

Pit* 11 coit t i967-lOO) 

F«r« vtlui ( 1967-100) 

Firn-ritlll ipntd (1967-100) 

Firm **Tui/nti11 cost <*) 



u if, Choic* 

pitui pnci z/ (cti/ibl 

Nt circm vilu* 3/ (ctil 

Nil fir* vilu* 4/ Ictl) 

Flri-rltlll H^iiO Ccti) 

frfcm-TitlM SPrlad 9/ <ttil 
Fira-clrClll SPnid 6/ (cti) 

Firm vfttut/ntill prlc* it) 

Bittll prico 1/ (tts/ltf 

WhOtllll* <llul 3/ fen) 
*t f*r* vilu* 4/ fcti) 

Fin null rpfMtrt fcti) 

tfholllllt-ritltl iPrltd 5/ (eti) 
flri-ihclmll ftorltd 6/ (cts) 

Firm valut/ntill orlci (*) 



1119 


1014 


1095 


1ft»9 


Jin 


Aug 


**p1 


Del 


Nov 


Doc 


Jin 


369,7 


379,3 


303,6 


30ft. 7 


397.3 


393.9 


393 1 


393.3 


293.9 


294.9 


390.3 


342.3 


355.4 


337.3 


334.1 


334,0 


247,3 


345.9 


344 f 


244.9 


240,0 


330.7 


3*4,3 


293.3 


309.3 


320. ft 


315,6 


379.7 


320. ft 


321 1 


332, ft 


326.5 


331,0 


33.4 


33.9 


3t,l 


30,0 


30.fi 


31.3 


31.1 


30.9 


30.fi 


30.2 


29.6 


367. 2 


3E6.1 


365.5 


373.0 


370.6 


379,9 


303. G 


293,9 


295.4 


291,3 


399.3 


335. a 


241.5 


32t.a 


32* ? 


337.6 


349.0 


352,9 


240.9 


24Q.6 


340.0 


333,9 


304 h O 


399.1 


316,6 


326.3 


331.0 


3159 


319,7 


334.3 


337 9 


340.5 


363.9 


47.6 


4ft. 6 


45.1 


45.1 


45.4 


4ft. 


45.1 


45,9 


45.5 


45.2 


41,9 


3500 


253.2 


259,0 


25* 1 


257.2 


259.3 


359 5 


360 


251.2 


363.2 


363.2 


362. 1 


35B 1 


349.2 


341.5 


337.fi 


239 7 


343.9 


350.4 


257. t 


354.4 


349.7 


239.3 


341.3 


366 5 


273.3 


374.4 


374.6 


371.4 


269.5 


269.3 


359.0 


376.7 


43.0 


47. ft 


45.0 


43-7 


43.3 


43.4 


44,1 


45.0 


45. 1 


45.4 


44.3 


197.5 


319.5 


316.4 


332.7 


319.3 


355,0 


249.5 


247.9 


245.2 


241.9 


339.3 


3T3,0 


249,9 


334. t 


355.4 


219.7 


326.4 


292,3 


300.4 


266.6 


230,4 


321.7 


142.4 


150.1 


199.4 


310.0 


316 7 


195.0 


317. ft 


196,9 


224.5 


255.0 


354 4 


53.1 


56.3 


53.4 


04.0 


49,5 


63.0 


55.6 


59.6 


53.5 


46.4 


49 9 


107,1 


309.0 


174,3 


196.3 


t04.4 


193.9 


195 


196.3 


195.9 


199.6 


193.9 


206. 1 


330.3 


176.9 


193.7 


30B.4 


190,0 


199.3 


779,0 


214.3 


300.9 


104.4 


759.5 


(71,3 


167.6 


177. 1 


174.2 


104. 1 


159.3 


195.3 


109.0 


193.9 


306.5 


65 1 


65. t 


60.7 


61. 1 


63.3 


51.0 


63.0 


57.1 


64 7 


62.1 


56.3 


3*3 9 


305.3 


317.0 


335,0 


322,0 


32ft. 2 


339.5 


320.4 


329.5 


339.0 


337.3 


Ifl6.fi 


102,0 


175,9 


t43.3 


166.9 


133.0 


121,7 


134.9 


1257 


137,0 


729,3 


3*4.0 


335,7 


346.3 


363.7 


354.1 


370.5 


371,3 


370.5 


370.5 


371.4 


373.0 


11.1 


10.0 


9.5 


7.5 


9,9 


6.5 


6,4 


65 


6.6 


6,6 


65 


303.6 


345.3 


3a3.5 


390.1 


373.6 


419.3 


407,7 


391.3 


391.6 


279.0 


412,2 


220s 6 


315,1 


302.7 


305.3 


396.2 


290,9 


397.4 


303.1 


305,6 


309,9 


392,3 


340. a 


356,9 


410. ft 


437. 1 


413.9 


475,3 


499,9 


440.9 


4157 


411.3 


465.6 


23,5 


2ft, 3 


244 


33.7 


33.7 


21.5 


23.1 


23.6 


24.9 


35.2 


33.0 


299,3 


331.1 


317. 5 


330.3 


363,3 


331.9 


331.0 


339.9 


336.9 


343.5 


3554 


267 4 


299.7 


356,7 


347.9 


357.3 


263.B 


267,0 


273,3 


199.4 


140.9 


300.3 


314,3 


347.4 


346,1 


369.3 


411.7 


340.3 


346,4 


354.9 


057.5 


390,3 


301.4 


3S 6 


35 .0 


35,9 


34.0 


33,7 


36.3 


366.0 


36.6 


29 1 


37.0 


27,0 


266 a 


306.1 


314, 1 


309.1 


313.6 


309.2 


307.3 


306.6 


306.9 


309. 


314,4 


300.5 


343.5 


370.5 


336.3 


341 3 


317,5 


315.3 


332.fi 


332.1 


344,3 


353,4 


346 3 


397.5 


399.9 


305,3 


306.1 


307,4 


305.5 


300.9 


301.3 


300.9 


306,0 


19 9 


30,3 


21. ft 


19.1 


t9 1 


10,6 


10.6 


19.7 


19.6 


20.3 


30,3 


263.1 


305 


194.4 


397. ft 


393.1 


397.0 


305,6 


294.6 


395.4 


206,0 


393.4 


251.0 


334 .ft 


271.3 


199. f 


234.1 


1»7.0 


170,7 


196.2 


191,9 


194, 1 


199.9 


267.S 


373.9 


303.3 


331,9 


315.3 


336.6 


336.7 


322.5 


32fi.3 


335,2 


319.0 


36 I 


31.3 


3fi,6 


79.4 


31,3 


19.1 


17,4 


15,2 


17.7 


17,9 


10.9 




Annul 1 








I9IS 






1007 



1093 



339.1 
145.4 

136.3 
101.9 

93.7 
9,3 

57 

169 9 

109, t 
76,5 
93.3 
60 9 
33.4 
49 



1904 



339.6 
147.6 

140.0 
99,9 
92,0 
7.6 
59 

162,0 

tro.i 
77.4 

94,9 

5T.9 
33. T 
49 



1005 



333.6 

135.3 
136.9 
105.9 

97.4 
9.4 

53 

163.0 
101.1 
71.4 
90.6 
60.9 
39.7 
44 



1990 



330.7 
133.1 
134.4 
106.3 

97.6 
9.7 

34 

179.4 

110.0 

03.4 

96.0 
67.5 
39.5 
46 



Jftn 



336.9 
139 6 
130 4 
109.5 

90 3 

10.3 
54 

169,0 
09. t 
71.9 
96. 1 
69.9 
36.3 
43 



230,2 

133.6 
126,2 
103.0 

94.6 
7.4 

56 

190,3 
131.9 
103.0 
99.3 

59.4 
29.9 
54 



590t 



331,0 
135.9 
129,0 
102. 

95,3 
6,0 

56 

194.4 
137,3 
95.7 
99.7 
67.1 
31 6 
49 



Oct 



331.3 
137.1 
129.9 
102.3 

04.1 
9.3 

56 

194.0 
119.5 

96.7 
109.3 

76.4 

31.9 

44 



»0v 



333,9 
141.7 
134.1 
99.7 
92.1 
7.6 
07 

193.5 
119.4 

96.1 
106.4 

74,1 

37,3 

45 



tec 



234.fi 

136.3 
129.3 
106.8 

95.3 
9.0 

95 

191,3 
113,9 

9t,4 
109.9 
77,0 
33.1 
43 



Jftn 



336.6 

134 
135,7 
110.0 
103.6 
9.3 
33 

100,1 
105,4 

75,7 
113.4 

03,7 

39,7 

40 



1/ ftttill coiti ftn bind on intfftKii of rttBll prion for OwiltciHy produced f«ri foods fro* tm CPl-U published nonthly by 
t** luriiu o» LotMH- Stitlittd. 7h« firm wlui »i tha e*)W*nt to fimin f Dr quantity of fir- product •quivilint to ritill ur>M. 
!•■■ illowftnc* fdr OyprpdKt. Fin nlutl in bind on prlci4 it flrlt POtnT pf ««1« «no aty liOJud* wftlttng cft*roiB ftuch ■■ 
Priding ftnd picking for | M povnodlt 111. 7tw firi-rltiM ipn*d. tft* dlffinnci btt»*«n tf« ritill P*-1« ind tft# fir* vilul. 
r«Pri4*nti chftroii for u4**Mlng. proctnlng, trtmportlng, *nd dlitrlbullng trwii foodi 1/ Eiti«tttd vitBT'tid ivinoi prlci OP 
ntiil cvt> froa pork **d cholco y 1*10 orid* 3 Mff circftiin. ftitill cvt pricti tr^m 9L5. >/ Vilu* of Cfti-c*u dumtlty Co«if> 

•nd vhollllll CU1I IpOrh) »0^lwtl«m TO 1 lb. of rlTlll CUT it Mlf i0ju*1*d for vllul Of fit ind ««n« 6yP*-ocfuCtl * 4/ Mlrhlt vlluft 

to proOVCir for *iftn11ty pf Hvi «nl*ftl »Oulwt*nt to 1 10- of r-llill cull ilnui vilu pf OyCOdUCti 1/ *«prninti chftrDii for 

ntilllng tnd «rthw ftirlitlng iirwicn lucn *■ fib-fcitlng. wholmfing, ind 1n-C»ty trmiportlt ion. 9/ atprt 9ir >tB thiroi* ••«*• 
for lUntOCft Mrfcitlng* procmlng* ind triniporlit ion to City *hiri con*u*ftd. 

Noti: annual niitorlcil dfttft on fir»-ritil1 prtci 4Br»idB **y bt found in Food Consumption, Pricti ftnd tuoindlturii. Stitlitte*1 
BulU in 736. US. USD*. 

Infornit^on cdntscti: Omli Ounn*« (202) T96-1970; ton GuitifSOn <30?) 796-1930. 
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Table 9- -Price Indexes of food marketing costs 



(See the March 1987 issue, page 40.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



Table 10.-U.S. meat supply and use 















uni- 




Civilian 






Pro- 










tary 




consumption 


Primary 




duc- 










con - 








B*g* 


tion 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


suc- 


Ending 




Par 


■urfctt 


■tkt 


1/ 


port! 


supply 


port! 


ment! 


tion 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 


pricfi V 










Million 


pounds 4/ 








Pounds 




335 


23,598 


1,833 


35,746 


329 


47 


113 


35B 


24,300 


76.5 


65,34 


356 


33,738 


2<07f 


26,157 


32a 


51 


115 


317 


25,346 


79, J 


58,37 


317 


24.3B7 


3, mi 


36,605 


507 


54 


132 


310 


35,613 


79.6 


57.75 


310 


23.796 


2, 150 


35,356 


525 


60 


HO 


325 


24,336 


74.2 


60-66 


301 


14,812 


954 


16,067 


164 


147 


66 


274 


15,396 


61. B 


48.86 


274 


14 , B07 


t, t2S 


16,209 


t3a 


131 


70 


239 


15,651 


62.1 


44.77 


229 


14,062 


t, 107 


15,396 


65 


133 


77 


197 


14,906 


58.5 


51,19 


197 


14,305 


1.100 


15,603 


too 


140 


60 


335 


15,057 


58.6 


46-53 


9 


495 


34 


526 


6 


1 


4 


14 


503 


1*6 


60,24 


14 


515 


20 


549 


4 


i 


7 


11 


526 


1.8 


62.42 


11 


526 


27 


564 


5 


1 


7 


7 


544 


,1.9 


60.89 


7 


456 


25 


4ae 


4 


1 


7 


7 


469 


V,6 


63-69 


II 


379 


20 


410 


2 


3 





7 


398 


1.5 


63. t6 


7 


356 


36 


401 


1 


2 





13 


365 


1.4 


66.61 


13 


334 


39 


3BG 


1 


1 


0' 


13 


371 


1. 1 


6946 


13 


323 


40 


376 


2 


1 


t) 


B 


365 


1.3 


69-75 


646 


39.264 


2.821 


42.751 


501 


198 


303 


653 


41, 197 


143.6 


HA 


653 


39.406 


3.255 


43.316 


461 


185 


192 


570 


41,900 


144.5 


M 


570 


39 . 309 


3.274 


43.153 


596 


189 


206 


527 


41,633 


141.6 


HA 


537 


37.BB0 


3.315 


41.722 


631 


202 


197 


565 


40,127 


135.7 


NA 


21 


(3,016 





13.036 


407 


145 


34 


JO 


13,432 


52.9 


55.6 


20 


13.762 





13,761 


417 


143 


34 


27 


13,161 


55.5 


50.6 


37 


14.450 





14,477 


554 


149 


35 


24 


13,715 


57.3 


569 


34 


tS,264 





15.306 


700 


140 


36 


25 


14,407 


59 6 


50-56 


9? 


672 





764 


26 


2 


2 


119 


615 


2.6 


HA 


119 


636 





755 


21 


,1 


% 


144 


5B7 


2.5 


HA 


M4 


671 





615 


16 


3 


3, 


163 


631 


3.6 


HA 


163 


640 





803 


20 


4 


1 


130 


640 


3.7 


HA 


163 


2.665 





2,647 


37 


7 


13 


125 


2,676 


11.4 


74.4 


125 


2,342 





3,067 


27 


7 


13 


150 


2,B70 


12*1 


75.5 


150 


3.267 





3,437 


25 


4 


10 


179 


3,216 


13.4 


72,2 


179 


3,763 





3,963 


25 


4 


16 


150 


3.767 


15 6 


63-69 


275 


16.373 





16,646 


460 


153 


49 


264 


15.722 


66.9 


MA 


264 


17.339 





17,604 


465 


T51 


49 


321 


16,616 


70.1 


NA 


321 


IB, 406 





18,729 


595 


156 


47 


365 


17.565 


73.4 


HA 


363 


13,706 





30,076 


745 


146 


53 


305 


10,625 


77.9 


HA 


921 


55.657 


2.B2t 


59.399 


961 


351 


251 


917 


56,919 


210.5 


HA 


917 


66.747 


3.255 


60.920 


926 


336 


241 


69 f 


58.526 


314,6 


MA 


691 


57.717 


3.374 


61,662 


1,194 


345 


253 


692 


59,196 


215.0 


MA 


896 


57.566 


3,315 


61,749 


1,376 


350 


350 


870 


50.948 


313,6 


MA 



1964 

1985 

1966 

1987 F 
For*: 

1984 

1985 

I9B6 

(967 F 
V««1: 

I9B4 

1985 

1966 

19B7 F 
Lut) and Button: 

19B4 

1965 

1SB6 

1967 F 
Total red miU 

1984 

1965 

1966 

I9S7 F 
Broilers j 

[904 

1965 

1986 

1987 F 
Nature chlcfetn; 

1984 

19B5 

1986 

1987 F 
Turfctyti 

I9B4 

1965 

I9B6 

I9B7 f 

Total poultry: 
1994 
1985 
1966 

19B7 F 

Jtod nat 6 poultry: 

1984 
1965 

1986 
1987 F 

1/ Total including farm production for red meats and federally Inspected Plus non-f edsral ly insoentad for poultry. 2/ Retail 
weight &«tte. 3/ Dollars par cyt for red meat; cants Per pound for poultry, 6eef ; cholca staere, Onana 900-1,100 lbs : pork; 
barrow* a"d flHta, 7 narketB; veal : far* pr tee of calves; larafc and mutton: cftolca alaughtar lamOs, San Angelo; brollerB: 
who 1 tea la i2-c1ty averages turkeya: wholesale My 8-16 lb, young hens, 4/ Carcass weight for red meeta and certified 
reaay -to- coo* ror poultry, 
HA ■ not available, F ■ forecast. 

Information contact: fton Gustefson* Letand Southard, or Allan Saker (202) T66.t103Q. 
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Table 11.— U.S. egg supply and use 
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To til 


EK- 


Shlp- 
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Ending 




Par 


Vhotl9*l8 




stocks 


tion 


porti 


supply 


porti 


MAn tt 


uia 


uie 


atocki 


Totsl 


C»p1t» 

No 


PrlCi* 












Million 


cozen 








Cts/dQZ 


1982 


17.5 


5 . 80 1 . 9 


2.3 


5.821,8 


158. 2 


26,7 


22,4 


505.6 


20.3 


5.089.6 


265. f 


70.1 


1983 


20.3 


5,659,2 


23.4 


5.703.0 


85.8 


26.6 


25. 1 


500-0 


9.3 


5.056,2 


260.8 


75,2 


984 


9.3 


S. 708.1 


32.0 


5.749.5 


58.2 


27.8 


17.6 


529.7 


11, 1 


5 JOS. 1 


260.9 


90,9 


1985 


11,1 


5,688.4 


ta . 7 


5.712.2 


70.6 


30.3 


20.2 


548. 1 


10,7 


5.032.2 


254.7 


66.4 


1986 E 


(0.7 


5.715,8 


13,6 


5.740.2 


101.0 


28.0 


17. S 


565.1 


10.4 


5.0tB,3 


251.6 


7t. t 


1987 F 


10,5 


5,765.0 


12,0 


5.787.5 


too.o 


24.0 


20.0 


600.0 


10.0 


5,033.5 


249 9 


64-70 



* Cartoned Grsde * large eggs In New York, E ■ setlmated. F ■ forecast, 
Infornatlon contact: Allen Baker (202) 786-1930. 



Table 12. — U.S. milk supply and use 1 









Commercial 




Total 




Commercial 


Ml 






















Pro- 




Farm 


Beg, 


Im- 


commer- 


CCC 




Disap- 


milk 


Calendar 


duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


year 


tion 


use 

. _ _ — — A-*+ — _ , 


ings 






supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 










B1 1 1 1on pounds 








f/cut 


1980 


128.4 


2.4 


126. 1 


5.4 


2,1 


133.6 


8,8 


5.8 


119.0 


13.05 


1981 


132.8 


2,3 


130,5 


5. a 


2 3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1982 


135,5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141,0 


14.3 


4 T 6 


122. 1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.G 


2.6 


144.5 


16,8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


1984 


135.4 


2.9 


132,5 


5.2 


2.7 


140 5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


1985 


143. f 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


\3 2 


4,6 


130.6 


12.75 


1386 P 


144. 1 


2.3 


141.8 


4.6 


2 7 


149.0 


10.6 


4.2 


134.2 


12.48 


1987 F 


141.5 


2.3 


139.2 


4.2 


2.7 


146. 1 


5.5 


4 4 


136 2 


12.50 



1/ MMkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to Plants and dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. P = preliminary. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Jim Wilier (202) 786-1830. 
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Livestock and Products 



Table 13.-Poultry and eggs 



Annuel 



1189 IfllT 



1984 1985 ItSS den Aug Sept Oct Nov Oec Oen 



I rollers 

F t?*il5r! n cSrt1M d Ull t &l 1.2. 999. 6 13.569-2 14. 265, 6 1.211^ 1.161.0 1,241.6 1,255,7 1.050.4 t. 253.2 1.266.9 

W £ic"J* (cl./ibl 55,6 50. < 56.97 51.7 69.7 61,0 62.5 57,5 50.0 51.6 

Price of grlllr f.« <*/ton) 333 197 NA 191 W Ni ITT NA NA 174 

BroHar-fiad price ratio 1/ 3.8 3.1 NA 3 2 NA NA 4.6 NA NA 3.6 

Stock. beginning of period (mil lb) 21.2 19.7 2G 6 26.6 24.0 34.3 26,0 25.5 22,5 23.9 

Broiler-type chicks hatched (nil) 2/ 4 T 593>9 4,903.6 S. 008.0 409,4 415,6 401.6 415.4 402.7 437.1 439.6 

Turkeys 

Federellv Inspected Slaughter* „_ J _ ._ _ _. ( ft 

cert 1 Med (nil lb) 2-574 2.800 3.132 186,0 239.5 332.4 364.6 307.1 3*9,0 211. 9 

Wholesale price, NHw York, 8-16 lb. 

young hanB (cts/lb) 
Price of turkey grower feed (t/ton) 
Turkey-fsad price retlo 1/ 
Stock* beginning of period (nil lb) 
Poult* placed in U.S. (all) 

Eggs 

Farm production (ell) 

Average nuaoer of layers (nil) 3/ 

nete of ley (eggs per leyer 

on f*ra*) 3/ 
Cartoned price, Ney York, grade A 

Krga {ct*/doz) 4/ 
Price of laying feed (f/ton) 
Egg-faed price retto 1/ 

Stoeka, first of aontn 

Shell (nil doi) 

Frozen (ell doi) 
neplsceasent enlcfce hatched (ell) 

1/ Pounds of fead *ouel In «lue to 1 doaen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey 1 lv*w«1gm 2/ Placement of broi ler chicks ere 
currently reported for 13 Htstes only; hencafOrth, nstch Of brOller-tyPe ChlCka Will ba used as a substitute. V Monthly dats 
only eva1lab)e for 20 etetes. 4/ Price of certoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers, NA - not available, 

Information contact: Allen Baker (203) 786-1830. 



74 4 


75.5 


71,9 


fi0.3 


60.5 


81.2 


83.2 


60.7 


71,1 


55.3 


245 


212 


NA 


209 


NA 


NA 


215 


NA 


NA 


210 


3.8 


4.4 


NA 


3 4 


Ni 


NA 


4.9 


NA 


NA 


3.3 


161 i 


125,3 


150,2 


150 2 


368. 1 


449.3 


511,6 


543.3 


249.6 


176.6 


190.0 


197.6 


225.4 


17,2 


16.4 


13.6 


14.2 


13,6 


17.7 


21.1 


68.499 66 


,361 68 


.590 


5,867 


5J13 


5.548 


5,797 


5,729 


9.970 


5.930 


278 


277 


278 


234 


227 


329 


231 


233 


235 


337 


345 


247 


347 


21,0 


20.9 


20.3 


20.9 


20.5 


21.3 


20.9 


80.9 


664 


71.1 


73.3 


72.8 


73. G 


69.6 


77.3 


75.5. 


67.1 


306 


163 


NA 


181 


NA 


NA 


166 


NA 


NA 


164 


6.8 


6.3 


Kk 


7.2 


NA 


NA 


7.0 


NA 


NA 


7 2 


.39 


S3 


,72 


.72 


,75 


.99 


.87 


.66 


.87 


.66 


8.9 


10.3 


10.0 


10.0 


11.5 


11.4 


10.6 


10. 6 


9 9 


9,6 


459 


407 


425 


34 A 


33.4 


32.5 


32.5 


27.6 


33.2 


34.3 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 14. — Dairy _ 



Annual 1988 ti87 

1914 1115 1989 Jan Aug 5ept Oct Nov Dtc Jan 

Milk price*, ItlnnaBota-Wliconfln, 

3,5* fat (f/cwt) 1/ 1229 H 48 11.30 11.12 1 1 . 33 11.55 11.69 11.91 11.88 11.70 
Vholatala pHcaf 

Butter. Grade A Chi. (cta7lb) 148.9 141.1 144.5 139,7 153 9 154.2 153.9 151.9 145.5 137.3 
**. chaaaa, wis. 

assembly pt, (cts/tb) 138.0 127.7 127.3 123.9 129.5 129,7 130,2 133.4 T30.4 127,7 

Nonfat dry nllk, (cts/lb)2/ 90.9 84.0 80.6 80.4 80 6 80.6 91. 2 82,0 81,4 83.0 
USDA net rtnvalf 

Total nllk aoutv. (nil lb) 3/ 8.637,0 13.174.1 10.628.1 1,968.4 llt.O 172.2 90. t 7,7 390.1 1.301.3 

Butter (nil lb) 202.3 334.2 2»7.6 70.6 -4.5 -,5 -1 -1.6 96 45.1 

An. Cheese (nil lb) 447.3 639.0 468.4 51.4 20,2 17. 9 9.7 3.0 19.0 36.7 

(Nonfat dry nllk (nit lb) 678.4 940.6 827.3 86.1 46,6 41,0 22.3 24.3 46.8 49.9 
fttMk 

Nllk prod. 21 atataa (nil lb) 114.545 121.043 122.185 10,321 10.16a 9. £62 9.732 9,400 9.717 9,932 

Milk par com (lb) 12.891 13.180 13.445 1,106 1,133 1,080 1,090 1.056 1.095 1.133 

Nunbar of nllk Cous (thou) 8.026 9.198 9.089 9.336 H,974 8.950 fl.932 8.900 8.873 8,845 

U,5. nllk production (nil lb) 135,450 143,147 144.080 13, 197 6/ 1 1 .930 6/l 1 . 361 6/l 1 .460 6/1 1 ,057 6/l 1 .430 6/ 1 1 .675 

Stock , bag Inning 

Total (nU lb) 22.646 16.704 13.695 13,695 17.974 17.126 15,978 15.089 14.097 12.867 

CofwuerClal (ntl lb) 5,234 4,937 4.590 4,590 5,284 5.304 5,070 4,823 4.342 4.166 

Government (nil lb) 17.412 11,767 9. 104 9. 105 12.690 11.822 10,907 10.266 9*755 8.702 

Imports, total (nil lb) 3/ 2.741 2.777 2.676 292 212 214 273 277 266 234 

ConnerClel disappearance 

nllk aqulv." (nil lb) 136.912 130.630 134,233 10,154 11.914 11,447 11.G93 11,617 11.285 10.260 
•utter 

Production (nM lb) 1,103,3 1.247.8 1,207.6 135.8 72,3 79.2 84.6 84.0 100.9 109.2 

Stock*, beginning (ail lb) 499.4 396.5 205.5 205.5 337.6 304 4 279.6 253,3 233.5 193.0 

ConnerClel disappearance (nil lb) 902.7 918,2 928.0 60,7 75,2 80.8 8 3.3 95, 1 93.9 60.9 
Aaarlc*n chMta 

Production (nil lb) 2.648.5 2.854.4 2*834.3 239.2 224,0 201,7 207,1 195.5 323.9 219.5 

StOCfca, beginning (mil lb) t . 16 1 5 960.5 950 2 B50.2 935.7 923.0 862,4 819 3 770.9 706.1 

CoomerClal dteappearance (nil lb) 2.253.6 2,278.3 2.417,6 185.7 209.7 205.3 219,9 216.9 215.5 181.1 

Other cheesa 

Production (nil lb) 2,025.5 2,170,5 2.391.5 186. T 200.9 213.1 218,3 202.1 212.9 194.0 

StOCkt, beginning (nil lb) 104.9 rOl.4 94.1 94.1 100.5 100 2 99.1 93.9 91.5 92.0 

ConnerClal disappearance (nil lb) 2.310.9 2.460.5 2.662.0 206,5 221.3 238.0 251.8 236 t 242,3 207 1 

Nonfat dry allM 

Production (nil lb) 1,160.7 1.390,0 1*397.9 123.7 95.9 75.3 68.7 68.2 90.4 82,1 

StOCfca. beginning (nU lb) 1,405,2 1,247.6 1.011.1 1.011.1 997.3 934.4 944.9 793.4 743,6 686*8 

CoanerCfal disappearance (nil lb) 497.9 435.0 493.9 47.8 51,4 47.3 58,6 40,2 29.9 31,0 

Frozen dat tart 

Production (nil gat) 4/ 1*241,9 1,249,0 1.273,6 83,9 136.6 107.0 99.1 81.4 81.7 79 9 

Annual 1«3 <«« *™7 

1914 

1111k production (ail lb) 
nllk par cow (lb) 

No. of nllk coue (thou) 
*11k-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
cotte (f/cut nllk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade nllk. 
3/ Mllk-equivelant, fat-baaia. 
price-aupoort deductions. 

Infornatlon Contact: Jin Miller (302) 786-1830. 

Table 15,-Wool 

Annual 

1984 1985 1988 

U.S, wool prlcaj* 

Beaton 1/ (cta/lb) 229 19.2 191 

■ported wool prlca, 
Boston 2/ (cts/lb) 241 1S7 201 

U.S. ftlll consumption, tcounad 

Apparat «ool (thou lb) 128.982 106.051 134,989 
Carpet wool (thou lb) 13,088 10.562 10.600 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. nllla, clean beats. Graded Territory G4's (20.60-22,04 microns) ttapie 2-3/4" and 
up. 3/ wool Price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's. type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has 
been tO.O cents. NA » not available. 

Information contact: JOhn Lawler (202) 786^1840. 





1914 1915 1988 


Ill 


IV 1 


11 


111 


IV 1 P 




135.450 143, 147 144,080 
13,506 12*994 13.293 


36.685 
3,305 


35.424 36,172 
3.174 3,25t 


38.350 
3,505 


35.610 
3,327 


33.947 34.700 
3.208 3.310 


t 


10,833 11.016 10.B39 
1.59 1.73 t.74 
9.52 9.54 9.20 


It. 099 
1.69 
9.13 


11.162 11.126 
1.76 1.73 
9.61 9.37 


10.943 
K63 
8.50 


10.703 
t.71 
8,99 


TO, 583 10.490 
1,90 1.92 
tO, 05 9.90 


Ik. 
na. 
6/ 


2/ Prices paid f,o,b. Central States production area, high heat spray process. 
4/ ice cream, 1CS riHk, and nard Sherbet. 5/ Based on average nHk price after adjustment. fOr 
Estlnated, P ■ preltntnery. 









1988 










1987 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 




Oct 


Nov 




Dec 


Jan 


193 


190 


190 




190 


190 




190 


193 


304 


187 


184 




190 


199 




208 


5H 


12.627 
1.083 


9.919 
1.032 


9,956 
992 


11 

1 


.820 
,035 


9.947 
780 


10 


.788 
567 


11,053 
738 



Table 16, -Meat animals 



Annual 1MB 1«T 

1114 1115 1SBB Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Cattle on feed (7-States) . m ^ _ a _ t , _,, 

Numbar on feed (thou head) 1/ 8,006 1.635 T.920 7,920 6,331 6,404 G.B11 7,546 7.826 7,633 

Pieced on faso (thou htsdl 20.772 19.346 20.005 1.581 1.602 2,103 2.403 1.814 -405 .561 

Marketings Ithou head) 18,785 IB. 989 19.243 1.750 1.659 1.63T 1.5B7 1,447 1,494 1.773 

Other dlaappMrince (thou head) 1,376 1.132 1.04s B7 70 59 B1 87 104 12T 

Beef ateer-COrn price ratio. _ 

oIi h ! 2/ 21,6 23.3 31-0 25.6 36,6 42,4 42,5 40,3 38.9 40,5 

Hog-COrn price ratio. Omaha 2/ 16.1 17.6 27. B 19.0 39.3 42.9 39.0 35 6 33,4 32.7 
Market price* If per cwt) 

Slaughter cattle: ^^ co . 

Choice iteera, Omaha 65.34 59.37 57.75 59.69 59.04 59.43 59,73 61,54 59.82 Ul 

Utility coy*, 0*aha 39,11 38.32 37.19 34,94 37,62 38.42 37,32 35 BB 35,48 NA 

Choice vmlers, 5. St Paul 63,95 58. 2B 53.92 45. OO 62.50 67,50 67.50 67,50 67.50 N4 

*Cho'lC>? Kansas City. 600-700 10. 65,28 64.56 62.79 62.16 65.75 65.50 65.10 64,13 65.00 N* 

Slaughter hogs: ^ M 

Barrow* I gilts. 7-markets 4B.86 44.77 51,19 45.48 63,39 59,01 54,21 53.62 51.42 NA 

Feeder Plgsi ^ n ^^ _ ... 

$. Ho. <0-50 lb. (Per head) 39.12 37.20 45.62 30,96 56.64 59.63 53.23 50.00 47,69 NA 

Slaughter sheep ft lambs: ^ ^^ 

lambs. Choice. San Angalo 62, IB 6B.61 69,46 65.81 68.12 66,38 59.65 65.42 73.33 NA 

Ewes. Good. San Angelo 20,90 34.02 34,78 34.69 34, BB 29.38 36.85 37. 5B 38.00 NA 

Feeder lambS; 

Choice. San Angelo 

Wholesale ™tat Prices, Midwest 

Choice Steer beef. GOQ-700 lb. 98.01 90.76 Bfl.98 97,26 90.98 90.50 9t.B0 95 70 »2<04 NA 

Canner ft Cutter COw beef 74.70 74.13 71.31 69.71 71,50 72.60 71.44 68.92 69. SB KA 

Pork loins. 8-14 lb 3/ 96.36 91.51 104,78 95,43 125.73 11B.B4 109. 81 100.13 100.30 M 

Pork belHes. 12-14 lb. 60, OB 59.50 65. B2 61,27 89,10 75,64 60.32 63.30 64.72 Ni 

Mams, skinned, 14-17 lb 78,22 67 50 80.01 64.44 92,16 98.98 105.20 109,40 67,43 NA 



61.02 B5.91 73,14 77.90 BO. 00 83. BB B1.45 B3.50 B9,92 NA 



Coeroerclal Slaughter (thou haad)" 
Cattle 



37.582 36,293 37.292 3.330 3.203 3.12B 3,285 2.819 3,076 3.199 

17.474 16,912 17.519 1,516 1.497 1,499 1.586 1.291 1,399 1-53! 



HeUers 10^691 1K237 tl!o9B 9BB 1,009 957 931 792 875 1.005 



Cow* 



8.617 7.387 7.960 765 635 608 463 679 746 608 

Bulls ft stags 7B9 75B 715 61 62 64 €5 57 56 55 

Cawes 3.297 3.385 3.407 307 278 2B1 295 255 289 263 

SheeP ft l*mt>S 6,759 6.165 5,632 518 443 511 511 413 454 428 

Hog, B5,16B 84,492 79.504 7,185 5.972 6,502 7.240 6,239 6.792 6.917 

Commercial prooXietton (mil lb} 
Beef 
Vea 1 

Lamb ft mutton 371 352 _ 330 31 ^25 30 30 M J7 ^25 



23,418 23,557 24,215 2,139 2.077 2.050 2,146 T.B08 1,971 2.102 

479 499 510 46 44 43 44 37 41 39 



p 0r k 14.720 14.728 13,9B3 1,266 1-037 1.137 1.279 1.1 15 1.220 1.244 

Annual 1»B5 „!!!*__ -!"I- 

1184 19B5 1BBB III IV I II III ™ I 
Cattle on feed (13-States) 

Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 9.908 10.653 9>754 8,670 7.937 9.754 B.945 7.970 8.197 9.235 

Placed on feed (thou head) 24.917 23.326 23.549 5. 460 7.365 5.270 5.221 6.336 6.726 — 

Marketings (thou head) 22,540 22.887 22.836 5.969 5,224 5,763 5.821 5,B76 5,376 5/ 
5 acq 

Other disappearance (thou head) 1,632 1.398 1.236 244 324 316 375 233 312 

Inventory IthOuVead) 1/ 42.420 41,100 39.670 41.650 41.820 41.100 SB. 210 37 -9*5 39,335 39,670 

Breeding (thou head) 1/ 5.348 5,258 5,050 5.397 S.377 5,258 4.948 4.B40 4.840 5.050 

Market (thou head) 1/ 37.072 35,842 34.620 36.253 36.443 35.842 33.262 33.005 34,495 34,620 

Ferrowlngs (thou head) 9,020 B.B31 B,20B 2.191 2.265 1 , B63 2,161 2,034 2,150 5/ 

1 B72 

"pig crop (thou head) 67.6BO 67.648 63.714 16.941 17,255 14.254 16,878 15.853 16.729 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live-weight. 3/ Beginning January 1984 Prices are 

for 14-17 lbs.; January 1986 prices ara for 14-18 lbs 4/ Quarters ore Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar. -May UIJ. 

Oune-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Nov. (lv), 5/ Intentions. -Classes est mated, na ■ not available. 

Information contact: Ron Gustafson or Leiend Southard (202) 786-1630. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Crops and Products 



.—Supply and utilization 1.2 



Aril 



Sit Htrvti 

•lid* P)int*d t*d 
3/ 



Mil icrli 



Vtvid 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 

«uppiy 

4/ 



FMd 



r«1d- 



Dthtr 
t»c 

Ul« 



Ex- 
ports 



Tot*1 

u&* 



Ending 
itocfci 



Bu/icr* 



Mil . bu 



Price 
»/ 



rf/bU 



Whilt 


























196l/82 





88 ,3 


80,6 


34 9 


3.785 


3.777 


135 


713 


1,771 


2,618 


1.159 


3.69 


1963/83 
1963/84 


5,8 


B6,2 


T7 9 


35.8 


2,765 


3.933 


195 


713 


1,509 


2.417 


1.515 


3 45 


30.0 


7G.4 


61.4 


39,4 


2,420 


3.939 


369 


742 


1.429 


2.540 


1,399 


3,51 


1984/65* 


18. e 


79.3 


66,9 


3BB 


2,595 


4.003 


4Q5 


749 


1,434 


2,579 


1.425 


3,39 


1985/66* 
1986/87- 


18.8 


75 6 


64.7 


37.5 


2.435 


3.865 


373 


771 


915 


1.960 


1.905 


3.86 


20, 5 


73,0 


60,7 


34.4 


3.087 


4.007 


335 


780 


1.025 


2. 130 


1.877 


3,30-3.40 


ft1c* 


MM 


► ACrtB 




Ib/ijcr* 








Hit. Cwt 


(rouph , 


tqu iv.) 




f/ewt 


1961/83 





3,83 


3,79 


4. 8 19 


182.7 


199,6 





6/ 78. 1 


62.0 


150.6 


49.0 


9 05 


191 '/fl 3 


0.4? 


3.30 


3.26 


4, 7 10 


153-6 


203.4 


-- 


6/ 62.9 


68.9 


131. 8 


71,5 


7.91 


191 f/84 


174 


3.19 


2.17 


4,599 


99.7 


171.9 


— 


6/ 54.7 


70.3 


135.0 


46,9 


8.57 


19B4/85* 


,79 


2,83 


2.80 


4.954 


138.8 


187,3 


— 


6/ €05 


63. 1 


122.6 


64.7 


6.04 


I9S 7B6* 


1,34 


2.51 


3.49 


5.4 14 


134.9 


201.8 


-- 


6/ 65,9 


58,7 


124,5 


77 3 


6.53 


1986/87- 


1,36 


3.40 


2.38 


5.648 


134.4 


213 9 


-- 


6/ 67,0 


BOO 


147.0 


66.9 


3.45-4.25 


Corn 


Ml) 


. flcri9 




Bu/acrt 








Mil bu 








t/bu 


1961/82 





84. t 


74,5 


108.9 


8. MB 


8.512 


4,i69 


T96 


2.010 


6,975 


2.537 


3.47 


982/83 


2.1 


81.9 


73 7 


113 3 


8,235 


10.773 


4.521 


894 


1.B34 


7,249 


3.533 


3.55 


9B3/84 


33.2 


60.3 


51.5 


61.1 


4, 175 


7*700 


3.818 


975 


1.901 


6,694 


1.006 


3.31 


1984/85* 


3.9 


80.5 


Tl.9 


TOG, 7 


7.674 


8,664 


4. 116 


1,055 


1.865 


7.036 


1.648 


3.63 


985/86- 


5 4 


83.4 


75.2 


118,0 


8,377 


10.536 


4.136 


1, 139 


1.34 1 


6.496 


4.040 


2 23 


138&/B7* 


13.0 

Mil. 


7G.7 
flcris 


69.2 


119.3 
Bu/«cr* 


8,353 


12,395 


4,300 


1, 150 
Mil, bu 


1,350 


6.700 


5.595 


1,35-1,65 
f/tu 


Soro/H/m 


























1961/82 





15.9 


137 


64.0 


87G 


1.006 


417 


10 


360 


667 


319 


225 


19B2/B3 


0.T 


16. 


14. 1 


59.1 


835 


1. 154 


495 


10 


210 


715 


4 39 


3.47 


1983/94 


5.7 


n.fi 


lO.O 


48.7 


488 


927 


385 


10 


345 


i*o 


367 


2.74 


1984/85- 


L 6 


17.3 


15 4 


56.4 


866 


1.154 


539 


IB 


297 


954 


300 


2 32 


1985/86- 


9 


18,3 


46. B 


66.8 


1. 130 


1,430 


662 


39 


178 


869 


951 


U93 


1986/87- 


3.5 
MIT. 


15.3 

icrli 


13 9 


G7.7 
Bu/acr* 


943 


1,433 


575 


30 
Mil . bu 


235 


^30 


663 


1 . 30- 1 . 50 
t/bu 


Birtty 


























I9B1/8Z 





99 


90 


52.4 


'4 74 


621 


198 


175 


100 


473 


148 


2.46 


1987/83 


0,4 


9.5 


90 


S7.3 


51G 


675 


241 


170 


47 


45B 


317 


2 16 


1983/84 


T.I 


10,4 


9.7 


53.3 


509 


733 


382 


170 


92 


544 


139 


2.47 


1984/95* 


.a 


13.0 


M.2 


53,4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


T7 


551 


347 


2.29 


19B5/B6" 


7 


13,3 


11,6 


51.0 


991 


847 


333 


167 


22 


522 


325 


1.98 


19B6/87- 


1.8 


*3.1 


t2.0 


50 8 


610 


94 1 


300 


175 


190 


635 


316 


K.45-1 65 


Oitl 


m\< 


*cr» 




Bu/acr* 








Ml 1 . bu 








t/bu 


1981/83 





13,6 


9 4 


54 3 


tlO 


689 


453 


77 


7 


537 


153 


1,BB 


1992/63 
19B3/B4 


1 


14.0 


TO. 3 


57.8 


593 


749 


441 


85 


3 


529 


320 


1.49 


.3 


203 


9.1 


52,6 


477 


727 


466 


7B 


3 


546 


161 


1,62 


1964/85" 
19B5/86- 


1 


12 4 


8,2 


68,0 


4 74 


6B9 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1.67 


. 1 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


831 


729 


460 


B3 


2 


545 


164 


1.23 


1986/87" 


07 


14,7 


6.9 


56.0 


385 


593 


400 

* 


65 


2 


487 


111 


1.001,20 


5oybe«n« 


Mil . 


acr« 




Bu/acre 








Mil . bu 








t/bu 


1981/8? 

1982/63 

19B3/B4 

1984/85" 

1985/86* 

f9B6/S7* 





67.5 


66.2 


30. 1 


I.9B9 


3.302 


7/ 89 


1.O30 


939 


2,048 


254 


6.04 





70.9 


69-.* 


31.5 


2,t90 


2.444 


7/ 86 


1.108 


905 


3,099 


345 


5.69 





63. 8 


62.5 


363 


1,636 


1.981 


7/ 79 


983 


743 


1,805 


176 


7.83 





67.8 


66 J 


3B.1 


1.861 


2,037 


7/ 93 


1.030 


598 


t.721 


316 


5.64 


'0 


63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2.099 


2,415 


7/ 86 


1,083 


740 


1.879 


536 


S.05 





G1.5 


69.4 


33,8 


2.007 


2.543 


If 93 


1 + 1 15 


700 


1.908 


635 


4,50-4 90 


















•Ml. lb* 






6/ e/1tt 


Soytwin 0(1 


























1981/83 

19B2/83 

1983/84 

1984/85- 

1985/66" 

19B6/S7- 


" 


— 


— " 


— 


10.979 


12.715 


-- 


9.936 


3 h 077 


11.613 


1.103 


19.0 


" 


— 


* -" 


— 


13,041 


13.144 


-- 


9.658 


2,025 


1 1 . 863 


1,361 


20. 6 


^* 


"" 


— 


" 


10.B73 


13,133 


-- 


9.58B 


1,634 


11,412 


721 


30,6 


_w 


— 


"- 


— 


11.468 


13,309 


-- 


9.917 


1,660 


11.577 


633 


29.5 


-- 


- 


- 


-" 


M,Gl7 
12. 103 


12,257 
13.050 


-- 


10.053 
10,500 


1,257 
1.350 


11,310 
11.650 


947 
1.200 


18,0 
14.0-18.0 


5oyb«n nail 
















Tbou. tens 






9/ t/ton 


1581/82 
'983/83 


-- 


■'-- 




— 


24.634 


34.797 


-- 


17.714 


6.908 


34 622 


175 


183 


~" 


i_ 


— 


-_' 


26.714 


26 . 8B9 


-- 


19.306 


7.109 


26.415 


474 


167 


1993/84 
19B4/B5- 
1985/66" 
1986/87* 


"" 


— 


-- 


*■- 


22,756 


33.330 


-■, 


17,615 


5.360 


32.975 


355 


185 


*- 


— 


— 


-- 


24,529 
24.951 


24 , 784 

25,338 


— 


19,490 
19,118 


4.917 
6,008 


24,397 
25. 126 


387 
313 


125 
155 


— 


"- 


-.- 


— 


36.303 


26,4 IB 


-- 


19.750 


6,350 


26. 100 


315 


140-155 


S» foOtnot« 


■t er»d oF 


table. 
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Are* 










Feed 


Other 
























*nd 


0omt- 












Set 




Karv*»- 




reduc- 


Total 


nwld- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Finn 




Midi 

3/ 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


•upply 

4/ 


u*l 


uae 


port! 


use 


stock* 


price 
5/ 






H41. acre* 




lb/acre 








H11, 


bales 






t/ib 


Cotton 10/ 
1931/32 
1982/83 





14.3 


13.8 


542 


156 


18.3 


-_ 


5.3 


6.6 


11.8 


6.6 


55.4 


1.6 


11.3 


9,7 


590 


12.0 


18.6 


■- 


5 5 


5 2 


10.7 


7.9 


59.5 


1983/84 


6.8 


7.9 


7.3 


508 


7.8 


15.7 


-- 


5 ft 


6.8 


12.7 


2.8 


65.3 


1984/05" 


2,5 


11.1 


10 4 


600 


13.0 


15. a 


— 


5.5 


6,2 


1 1 a 


4 T 1 


58.7 


1985/86* 


3.6 


to, 7 


tO. 2 


630 


13.4 


17,8 


-- 


6.4 


2.0 


B.4 


9,4 


56.6 


1986/17" 


3,6 


TO, 1 


8.5 


553 


9.8 


19.1 


"■ 


7.0 


6,6 


13.8 


5.5 





**arch A 1987 Supply and 0ii»nd Est 1 nates * 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and 0*te. August 1 for cotton and 
Mce SiptHMr I t Q r *oyb*ens r Corn, and sorghun. October 1 for soyneal . end aoydll. 2/ Conversion factor*: Hectare IhaJ ■ 2.471 
acres 1 Mttrlt ton ■ 2204 622 pwnda, 36.7437 ouabain of wheat or soybean*. 39.56 79 bushel i of com or lorghum. 45.9296 tjuanel* of 
barley 68 8944 bushels of oats, 22.046 cut. of Pice, and 4,59 4&0pound t»l« of Cotton. 3/ Includes diversion. P1K. and acreage 
reduction program 4/ Includes Imports. 5/ Market average Prices do not incite in ellowance for loam outetanoing and Government 

purchases •/ Beaioual incluoed in oonesUc use. 7/ Include* aeed. B/ Averse of crude soybean oil, Decatur, 9/ Avenge of 44 
percent, Decatur. 10/ Up1e*o ind eittra long staple. Stock catenates based on Census Bureau data which result* in a^ unaccounted 
difference between supply and u*e eatlnates end Changea In ending stocks. 

Information Contact: National Economlca Division, Crops Branch <202> 766-1840. 



Table 18,— Food grains 



Wholesale price* 

Wheat, No, 1 H«y, 
Kansas City 1$/bu) 2/ 

Wheat, OnS, 
BlnneapoH* (f/bu) 2/ 

RlCt. 5i. Lb. (S/Cwt> 3/ 
■Inert 

Export* (nil buj 

Kill grind (»1l bu> 

Wheat flour production (nil cut) 
Rice 

Eicpcrti (ell cwt. rough equlw) 



68.9 



70.3 



62.1 



58.7 



4.0 



M.7 



7 r 8 



6.4 



4.6 





Marketing yeer t/ 






1986 








1987 




1(62/83 19B3/B4 1BB4/I5 


1185/19 


Jen 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


den 




3.34 3. 84 374 


3.29 


3.32 


2.53 


2.60 


2,69 


2.65 


2.70 




3 , 95 4.21 3 . 70 
18.00 19.38 17,98 


3.25 

16, 11 


3. 39 
17.50 


2+64 

10.25 


2.70 
10,25 


2.81 
3.94 


2,77 
10. 13 


2.a2 

10. 13 


11 CH 


1,509 1.429 1,424 

656 634 £76 

t) 292 308 301 


915 
707 
317 


75 
61 
27 


t04 
67 
30 


32 
70 
31 


68 
67 
29 


58 
64 
29 


77 

NA 
NA 



5.2 



Stock*, beginning (»H bu) 
Do*»* tic "**: 
Food (fllll DU> 

Feed * eeed (ell bu) 4/ 
Exports (eril bu) 



lUrtcstlng yaar 1/ 
1813/14 1884/85 1BB5/B8 

1.515 1,399 1.425 



643 

469 

1,429 



651 

502 

1,424 



678 
371 
915 



1885 1B8B 

Apr Kiy *jne-5ept Qct-Dec J*n-*Jar Apr-»*sy Jun-Aug Sept-Nov 
1,667 1,425.2 2.971.1 2.526.1 2,130,0 1.305.0 3.154.6 



105.8 

-1.2 

139, 1 



223.7 
334.7 
326,6 



176.8 

24.3 

247.3 



166.3 

4.3 

226 1 



110.7 

18 

115.3 



171,1 187.7 

349.9 42.0 

320.6 264:2 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis., 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual. NA ■ not avetlaole. 

Information ConteCt*; Allen ScMeribeln and Janet Llveiey (202) 786-1840. 



Table 19,-Cotton 



U,S. pHC«, 5L«, 

t-1/16 1n. (cta/lb) 2/ 
Northern Europe prloei: 
Index (ct*/fb) 3/ 

U.5, H 1-3/32" (Cts/lb) 4/ 
U.S. *H1 consumption (thou baits) 
Exports (thou bale*) 
Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 



Markttlng y**r 1/ 



1B8B 



1182/83 1083/84 1984/85 1045/88 J*n Sept 



63.1 

76.7 

78.0 

5.512.8 

5,206.8 

6,632 



73. 1 

B7.6 

87.1 

5.927.0 

6,786.0 

7,937 



60.5 



60,0 



69.2 4B.9 
73 9 64 8 

5,544,5 6,398,9 

6.201.3 1,969.2 

2.775 4,t02 13,274 



58,4 

51,8 

69,2 
573,9 

186,0 



33.6 

43,5 

44,7 

602.9 

374.1 

9,184 



Oct 

44".0 

51.2 

52.4 

660.4 

341 I 

10,043 



Nov 



Dec 



45,7 54.2 



52, B 

54.3 
554,4 
571,3 

12,053 



59.2 

62. 1 

555 5 

543.7 

13.207 



1BB7 

Jan 

57.2 

65.7 

65.3 

624. t 

612.5 

13,248 



1/ Beginning August 1, 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook "A" Index: aver&ge of five lowest priced of 10 
selectee growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 20,— Feed grains 



Wholes* It prices 
Corn. No. 2 yil Toy, 
Chicago lt/bu) 
Sorghun. no. 2 yellow, 
Kansas City (t/Cwt) 
Barley, f«ed* 
Minneapolis (f/bu) 
Barley, malting, 
Minneapolis <S/bu) 
Exports 

Corn (ml 1 bu) 

Feed gralna ( m n iwtric tons) 2/ 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 
Doraest 1c user 

Feats (ill bu) 

Food t seed, tnd. (mil bu) 
Exports (nil bu) 
Total use (ni 1 du) 





Marketing 
1083/84 


year 1/ 
1984/85 


1885/86 


Jan 




19B6 


Nov 


Dec 


1387 


1BI2/B3 


Sept 


Oct 


Jin 


^ a) 


3.46 


2 73. 


2.35 


2.51 


1,*4 ft. 


1.51 


1.68 


1.66 


1,57 


* £Q 


5.22 


!*,« 


3.72 


3.95 


2.47, 


2.60 


2 t 70 


2.62 


2.50 


^6. 


2.4B 


2. 09 


1,53 


1.57 


1,37 


1.50 


1*£3 


1 23 


*- 


: 2 V .53 


2,84 


2.55^ 


2.24 


2 28 


1.76 


1.93 


2,02 


r.se 


1.81 


1.534 
53.0 


t , 902 1 
56.5 


.865 1 
56.6 


.24 1 
36.6 


166 
4,7 


51 
2,7 


(35 
4. 1 


1f5 
3 6 


111 
36 


104 
3,1 




Marketing year 1/ 




19BS 






1988 







1BB2/B3 1983/84 1B84/BS 19B5/85 June-Aug Sapt-Nov Dec -Feb Mar-May dUht-Aug Sept-Nov 
2,537 3.523 1.006 1,645 2,536 1.G48 5,615 6,587 4.990 4,040 



4.521 

895 
1,534 
7,243 



3.523 

3,818 

375 
1.302 
6,694 



4.11G 
1,055 
1,865 

7.036 



4. 126 

1,129 
1,241 
6,496 



612 
2B0 
296 

1 158 



1.222 
272 
418 

1,911 



1.305 
259 
465 

2.029 



1.093 
302 
204 

1.599 



507 1 . 394 

236 275 

154 321 

956 1 990 



1/ September 1 far corn and sorghum; June I for oats and barley, 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley, 
Information contacts Dave Moll (202) 786-1840; Jim Cole (202) 786-1693. 



Table 21,— Fats and oris 



Soybean! 

Wholesale price, No. 1 yellow, 
Chicago (t/bu) 2/ 

Crushlnge (ell bo) 

Exports (nil bu) 

Stocks, beginning (nil bu) 
Soybesn oil 

Wholesale price, crude. 
Decatur (cta/lb) 

Production (mil lb) 

Domestic dlsaP. (mil lb) 

Exports (mil ib) 

Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Soytwan mil 

wholesale price, 44% protein. 
Decatur (t/ton) 

Production (thou ton) 

DonestlC dtiap, (thou ton) 

Exports (thou tonj 

Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 
Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts/lb) 



Marketing year 1/ 



1915 



1B87 



1952/83 1983/84 1BB4/B5 1985/86 



Jan 



5«Pt 



Oct 



Nov 



iDec 



Jen 



6, 11 


7*78 


5.8B 


5.20 


5.36 


4.74 


4.74 


4.96 


4 88 


4.90 


1. 107.8 


882.7 


1,030.5 


1,053.8 


99.6 


79.4 


107.0 


109.3 


107.6 


110.3 


905.2 


742.8 


598.2 


740.0 


84.7 


30.2 


89,7 


96.6 


88.2 


71,3 


254.5 


344.6 


175.7 


316.0 


119.8 


28.5 


35,3 


105.1 


127.4 


117.2 


20,62 


30.55 


29.52 


18,0 


20 63 


13.94 


14. €3 


(4.83 


14,94 


15,55 


12.040.4 


10.872,0 


11.467,9 


11.E20.4 1 


.085.8 


889,3 


1.166.5 


U71.5 


1.150.2 


1. IBS. 6 


8.857.3 


9,598.6 


9.916.7 


10.062.8 


B07.2 


877. 6 


999. 1 


867.5 


58B.4 


785.0 


2.024 7 


1.813.6 


1.659. a 


1.257.2 


50.6 


223.4 


146.5 


27.4 


25.3 


67.9 


1. 102.5 


1.260.9 


720.5 


632. S 


9£9,4 


1. 152*2 


946,6 


963. e 


1.268.9 


1.506.5 


187. 19 


188.21 


125.46 


154.90 


153.25 


165 20 


165.40 


154.00 


149.60 


146*80 


26.713,6 


22.756.2 


24,529.3 


24,957.8 2 


.343.8 


1,875.7 


2.521.3 : 


2.562. 8 


2.527,3 


2.540,7 


19,306.0 


17.615.2 


19,481.7 


19,122.3 1 


.739,5 


1.644,6 


2.005.B 


1.575 4 


1,789.7 


1.944,7 


7*108.7 


5.359.7 


4,916,9 


6,007*0 


590,3 


312.9 


511.5 


818.4 


877.7 


532.8 


175.2 


474, 1 


255.4 


387,0 


355,4 


298.3 


211.7 


218.0 


387.3 


240.3 



41.1 



46.3 



55.4 



42.1 



43.99 



38.00 



3B.69 38.58 38.55 



39.25 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soyneal and 01 U calendar year for margarine 
19B2. Prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 

Information contacts: Roger HoSkln (202) 786-1840: Ton Bicker ton (202) 786-1691. 



2/ Beginning April 1 t 



Afiri! 






.51 



Table 22. -Fruit 



1179 



1176 



1177 



117* 



Calendar year! 
1t7» 1980 1191 



1912 



1913 



1114 



1919 



1916 F 



Cltrui 

Production Ithou ton) 
I1,B11 

p ar capita consumption HOs) 1/ 119.5 



10,792 io. m 



5/ 



#ton citrus 

Production (thou tons) 

Par capita conaumption (TOl) 1/ 65.5 



14.516 14,788 15,242 14.255 13.329 16.484 15.105 t2.057 13,606 

108. t 109,9 113. 1 104.7 tlO.O 120 7 103.2 '15.4 M9.4 

4.217 14,154 14.290 14.230 13.934 



117.9 



B4,4 



MB. 9 
274 

B4.8 



I2.3B4 11,146 t2.274 12.460 13,6*9 15.152 12.961 

85.9 67. 4 112 89,3 19.2 93.4 95.1 94 



83.3 



1918 



Fob shipping point Prical 

AppJ»* {%/cmr ton\ 2/ 

Pears H/bo-) V 

Oranges llTtoox) 4/ 

Gr&cairult (f/bo*) 4/ 
Stock*. w**in§ 

Frash applet (■'* lt>») 

Fr»*h paarS (ell I0i) 

Frozen Fruit* <™H lbs) 

Frozen orenge Juice (nil lbs) 



Feb 

tS 00 
15.59 
3.71 
3 76 



14.95 
15.50 
3,85 
3 94 



Apr 

15,12 

NA 
3.79 
4.22 



550,2 
101.3 
597.1 
966.8 



1,039.3 612,6 

71.6 35.5 

544.6 496.9 

911.5 1.031.6 



ta.io 

24. 18 

4.19 
5.20 

267,2 

4,9 

461.4 

(.047. 5 



Jura 

16 SO 

25.70 

4.27 

5.98 

Ml. 9 

7 

55B. I 

1,056.9 



July 

22. §6 

NA 
3,63 
6.17 



25.4 

75.0 
719. E 
920.3 



Mi 

14.67 
4.03 
6.76 

7.9 
124.4 

741-t 
B55.3 



Sept 

17.03 
14.00 
4.34 
6.63 

2.346,3 
335.1 
740.7 
715,4 



Oct 

13,70 
15,00 
4.47 
6.23 



4.142.7 
333.2 
855.6 
577.6 



13.63 
15,10 
6151 
4.19 

3.632.2 
2BI.2 
777,5 
524.8 



0*0 

14,00 
14.50 
4,24 
4.54 



1917 

Jim 

10 67 
16.00 
4 24 
4 50 



2.B91.7 2,307.2 

214-7 170.8 

720.9 639,2 

621.2 B79.3 



%i P*r capita consumpt Ion of both Frssh 
year's now Per capita consumption sense. 
Standard bo* wrapped. U.S, Mo. 1, 90-135'S 
F * Forecast, 



Information contact! Ban Huong (203) 786-1767 



and processed fruit m fraah weight aqulvalant. Elgnton Fruit Iteas ars not Included in this 
2/ 000 Delicious. Washington , antra Taney, carton tray pack. 80-H3'a. 3/ D-Anjou, Washington. 
4/ 0.5. equivalent on- tree returns. 5/ As of March I. 1997. Ni ■ not available. 



Table 23. — Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetables 11,000 cut) 
Fresh O.000 cut) t/ 2/ 
Processed i tons) 3/ 
Muahrooee (1,000 lbs) 
Potatoes 11,000 cwtfr 
Sweetpotatoas < 1.000 cut) 
Dry edible oeens (1.000 cut) 



Shipments 

Fraan ll.OOO cat) 4/ 
Potatoes I 1,000 cwt) 
StftatpOtataa* 1 1,000 cwtl 

















Calendar yaan 


















1177 


1878 


1971 


1910 


1911 


1997 


1913 




1914 




1889 


1918 


1/ 402.936 
176 *** 


312. 
112, 


165 

563 


413, 
190 


925 
,859 


3B 1.370 
190, 33B 


379. 123 
194.694 


431 

207 


.515 
.924 


403.330 
197,919 




457, 
217, 


39? 
132 




453 

217 


.769 
932 


4^5.436 
213.724 
,585,630 


1 1 .319 


.750 


0.930. 


ion 


11.153, 


,300 9 


557,100 


9.221.460 


11,179 


.590 10,370050 


12 


,013.030 


U 


, 791 


.860 11 


391 


.703 


454. 


007 


470.069 


469,576 


517, 146 


490 


.126 


561. 53! 




595, 


.681 




587 


.956 


355 


.334 


366, 


314 


342. 


,447 


302.957 


338,591 


355 


.131 


333,911 




362 


,612 




40/ 


. t03 


352,274 
t2,7S4 


M 


,B95 


13, 


115 


13, 


,370 


10.953 


t2>799 


14 


.933 


12.063 




\2 


,96b 




14 


,953 


16 


.555 


18, 


935 


30, 


,552 


26.729 


33.751 
1918 


25 


.563 


15.520 




21, 


070 




n 


. 175 


22,698 
1987 


i 


Jsn 


Fob 


Mar 


Apr 


MJV 


Juno July 


*"9 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 




Dec 


Jsn 


22 


, 1B9 


16,643 


1 17 


,454 


19.210 


33,927 


26.925 27 


.9(9 


17,579 


15, t74 


19 


^275 


15,967 


15.766 


20, SIB 


12 


,965 


10>72E 


; 11 


.953 


13,604 


16.037 


9 . 882 7 


.757 


9.066 


7.907 


11 


.333 


9, 


929 


10.836 


14 ,474 
379 




352 


313 


1 


413 


721 


250 


177 


160 


96 


346 




428 




796 


389 




vatemalons 



■ not aval labia 



Inromatlon contact: Shannon Hseaj ( 302 1 786-1767. 

Table 24. -Other commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Oal twerlee 1/ 
Stocks, ending 1/ 

COffB* 

Connoslte green price 

N.r. (cta/lb) 
Imports,, Breen baan equiw, 3.35* 

((Billion lost 2/ 



Tobacco 

Prices St auctions 3/ 
Ftue-cureo (dol/lb) 
Burley idol/lb) 

Oonastlc CQrtSu'«Ptlon 4/ 
Cigarettes (oil) 
Largs clgari (*)1ll 



IUUHlIUS 








Annua T 








1999 
Oct -Dec 






199C 


1 




1913 




1693 




1994 




1689 


1989 F 


dsn-Har 




Apr -Juno 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dac 


5,936 
9.153 
3.069 




5,6B3 
8,812 
2,570 




5,190 
9.454 
3.005 




5.969 
8.035 
3.126 


6 + m 

7,810 
3. 130 


2.992 
2.004 
3,126 


1.619 
1.934 
3.394 




746 
1.913 
2.552 


2,292 
2.069 
1.652 


3,997 
1,993 
3,475 


133. 


00 


131. 


SI 


143. 


95 


137.46 


195. 18 


152.91 


315. 


33 


190.79 


174 92 


159 69 


p, 3.35* 




2.259 
Annuel 




3.411 




2.550 
1«9B 

Nov 


3.596 


612 


810 




693 

1960 


635 


499 


1914 




1985 




1680 


June 


July 


Aug 




Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


1 


B1 
66 


1. 
1, 


72 
59 


1 


52 

57 


1.65 
1.60 


NO 
NO 


NO 


1, 

NO 


44 


1,60 
NO 


1.50 
NO 


1.40 
1.5B 


600 
3.493 


4 


594 
3.326 





584. 
3,090 


.0 


49.9 
273.9 


56.0 
291.3 


38.4 
270,4 


51. 
391. 


4 

7 


50, B 
272 3 


52-0 
368-5 


49.0 
230.9 



1/ I 000 snort tons, ran value. Quarterly dale Shonn at end of each quarter. 3/ Green and Processed corfee. 3/ Crop year July-dune 
For flue-cured. Oclober-Septeintoer for burley 4/ Ta*a01e removals. F - forecast. NO ■ no quota. 
Information contacts: isuflart Osve Harvey 1 30? » 796-1769! (coffee) Fred Gray <202> 786-1769. (tobacco) v.rnar Grlse 1202) 786-1840. 
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Table 25.— World supply and util 


izalion of major crops, 

1110/11 1111/12 


livestock and 

1892/13 


products 












1183/14 


1114/15 E 


1185/86 P 


1119/87 F 












H111 10" units 










Wheat 


















Arta (hectare) 


237.0 


239,7 


237.7 


229.1 


231 ,4 


229.8 


221. 1 




Production (metric ton) 


443-0 


449,5 


477.5 


489.5 


511.6 


499, B 


528 4 




Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


94. 


101. 3 


91.7 


102.0 


106.9 


850 


88.3 




Consumption (metric tOn) 2/ 


445 


443, G 


462 2 


482.3 


4953 


488.2 


514 9 




Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


78. 2 


87.0 


102.3 


109,5 


125.8 


1365 


150.0 




Coirs* grains 


















Area (hectare) 


342.4 


349.9 


339 7 


335,3 


335.5 


339. G 


33G.7 




Production (metric ton) 


732.9 


7GG.0 


784.4 


687.7 


914. 1 


844.9 


938.8 




Exports (metric ton) »/ 


1GB. 


96.6 


89, G 


91.2 


100.7 


83.4 


84.2 




Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


745.1 


737.7 


752. G 












Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


90. € 


120.7 


152.5 


77.9 


10B.4 


181 1 


226.3 




Hic«, milled 


















Area (hectare) 


144.5 


145.2 


141. 1 


144 3 


144.4 


144.2 


144.3 




Production (metric ton) 


271.0 


280. S 


2857 


308.0 


313.2 


320 


318.9 




Exports (metric ton) 4/ 


13.1 


118 


11.9 


12 G 


11.5 


12.9 


11.5 




Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


272.3 


281.5 


290. 1 


308.8 


314,3 


317.5 


321.9 




Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


22.1 


21.3 


17,3 


17.2 


22.2 


24.8 


21,8 




Total grains 


















Area (hectare) 


723.9 


733.8 


718.5 


708.7 


711.3 


713. G 


709, 1 




Production (metric ton") 


1.446,9 


1.496.1 


% 547.6 


1.4B5.2 


1.644.9 


663 G 


1,686, 1 




Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


215.2 


209.7 


200.2 


205 8 


219. 1 


181.3 


184.0 




Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


1,463.2 


1.4G2.8 


1,504.9 


1.553.3 


1,593.2 


1.577.B 


1,630.4 




Ending ftOCks (metric ton) 3/ 


190.9 


229.0 


272. 1 


204. G 


25G,4 


342,4 


398. 1 




01 T seeds 


















CruSh (metric ton) 


129. B 


131.9 


143,4 


13G.B 


150. B 


154.2 


155.2 




Production (metric ton) 


154.9 


1G9.4 


178.3 


1G5.7 


191.0 


195 7 


I9G.5 




Exports (metric ton) 


31,3 


35,9 


35.2 


330 


328 


34.0 


34.7 




Ending stocks (metric ton) 


15. B 


13,5 


20.5 


15. B 


21. 1 


26.3 


30,1 




Meal* 


















Production (metric ton) 


88. S 


94.5 


98.0 


92,1 


101.7 


103.8 


105.3 




Exports (metric ton) 


26.9 


28,8 


31. G 


29.6 


32 3 


33,6 


34,0 




Otis 


















Production (metric ton) 


39.1 


41.6 


43,4 


42.5 


4G 3 


495 


49,2 




Exports (metric ton) 


12, G 


13.4 


14.0 


13,7 


15. G 


16.4 


1G.1 




Cotton 


















Area (hectare) 


32.1 


33,0 


314 


310 


33.9 


31.7 


29.9 




Production (bale) 


65.0 


71,2 


68.0 


67.7 


19. 1 


78.9 


69.7 




Exports (bale) 


19.7 


20.2 


19.4 


19.2 


20.5 


20.3 


23.5 




Consumption (bate) 


G5*B 


€6 f 


68, 1 


68. 5 


69.9 


74.8 


77. 1 




Ending stocks (bale) 


21.3 


21. t 


25.9 


25.0 


43. 1 


49. 1 


40.0 






1181 


1982 


1183 


1984 


1915 


1986 F 


1187 F 




Red meat 














_ 




Production fmtl metric tons) 


93. G 


93.9 


9G.4 


98.1 


1018 


102.3 


102.8 




Consumption (mil metric tons) 


92.0 


92.2 


94.7 


9G. 1 


99.4 


100.7 


101.0 




Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 


5.7 


5.8 


5.8 


5.9 


G.3 


G. 1 


6.4 




Poultry 


















Production (mil metric tons) 


22.5 


23.1 


23.5 


24.2 


25.2 


2G. 1 


27 3 




Consumption (mi) metric tons) 


22 1 


22.7 


23.5 


24.0 


24 8 


25. G 


2G.,8 




Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 


15 


1.4 


1.3 


K2" 


1,2 


1.2 


1,3.' 





Dairy 

Milk Production 



389,7 



39G.9 



412.5 



413.0 



417.9 



423.2 



423.2 



E ■ estimated. P - projected, F ■ forecast. 1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where Stocks data not available (excluding 
USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent 
levels at a given date. Data not available lor oil countries; Includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not 
absolute level, 4/ Calendar year data. 1981 data correspond with 1980/81, etc. 

Information contact: Frederic Surls (202) 78G-1G93. 



^p<1, 1 



T6/V 
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Table 26— Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1984 

export C OinUttUi 

wheat, t .o.&. vesaei . 
Gulf ports U/bu) 
Corn. f.p.C veasel. Gulf porta U/bu) 
Grain aorgnua, 

f.o.b veseet, Gulf porta (t/bu) 
SoyDeene, f.o.B. vessel. Gulf Porta <*/bu) 
Soybean oil, Oecatur (cta/lb) 
Soybean n«»1 , Decatur (l/ton) 
Cotton, B market avg. apot {cta/lb) 
Tobacco, avg. Prlca at suction (cta/lb) 
Hlee, f.o.B< mill, Houston <*/cut) 
Inedible telloe, Cnicago (cta/lb) 
taport c oapodltlca 

Coffee, N,Y, Spot (*/tb) 
Rubber. NY, spot <cts/lb) 
Cocoa beans, NY. it/ID) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourtan (202) 786-1692. 



Annual 
19B5 



uafl 



isaa 



Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1987 



Jan 



4.17 


3.73 


3.19 


3.63 


1,82 


3.83 


1.86 


3,90 


1.97 


3.00 


3.50 


3.89 


337 


3.75 


1,B9 


1.71 


1.69 


1.B9 


1.89 


1.77 


3,00 


2,64 


2.16 


2.51 


1.70 


1.73 


1.81 


1.89 


1,84 


1.75 


7.38 


5,83 


5.45 


5,72 


5.38 


5.37 


5.13 


5.24 


5 14 


5. 13 


30,75 


27.03 


16.36 


20,27 


14.16 


13.84 


14,61 


14.66 


14,68 


15.45 


166.80 


137,15 


157.61 


153.55 


164 76 


166, 19 


152.85 


154.05 


149.54 


147.65 


68.37 


SB. 55 


53 47 


5B.39 


26.81 


33 56 


43.31 


45.75 


54.15 


57,17 


170.64 


173.05 


154.26 


163.65 


143.95 


151.92 


145. 4B 


146.40 


146.40 


144.90 


19,47 


18.49 


14,60 


17. SB 


13.00 


13.00 


13.00 


13.00 


13.00 


11, 13 


17.47 


14.33 


9. 03 


13.00 


7.81 


a, io 


8.44 


8.47 


9.40 


10,69 


1,46 


1.43 


2.01 


2.41 


1.85 


2.03 


1.97 


1.67 


1,46 


1,27 


49.70 


41.91 


42.87 


40.74 


43.45 


45,39 


46.87 


44.78 


44.67 


45.93 


1.06 


.99 


,88 


1.01 


89 


.96 


.91 


.87 


.B6 


86 



Table 27. -Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates 

1989 

Dec 



m> 



Total U.S. trad* 
Nominal 1*6 

Real 127 



Apr 



125 
126 



Agricultural trade 

Nomina? 1/ 4,495 4.500 

Real 2/ B6 05 

Soybean! 

Nominal 1/ 105 105 

Real 3/ 76 76 

Wheat 

Nominal 1/ 36.425 36.457 

Real 2/ 102 101 

Corn 

Nominal 1/ 4.081 4.0B6 

Real 3/ 79 78 

Cotton 

Nominal 1/ 328 227 

Real 3/ 94 93 



Ray 



173 
174 



4.511 

84 

*03 
74 

26.533 

too 

4.085 
77 

326 
93 



Juno 



134 
125 



4. 498 
85 

103 
75 

26.449 
101 

4,083 
77 

233 
93 



July 



NA 

NJ 



4.567 
B5 

161 
75 

26.499 
100 

4.173 
78 

231 
91 



Aug Sept 
1980- f 00 



NA 

NA 



NA 



Oct 



NA 
Hi 



April 1971-100 



4, £61 
87 

350 
75 

26,501 
103 

4.297 
80 

330 

90 



4. 680 
87 

366 

75 

36.514 
f02 

4.320 
BO 

333 
91 



4.733 
39- 

280 
75" 

26,713 
t09 p 

4.369 
BO' 

236 
92- 



Nov, 



MA 
NA 



4,794 
90' 

294 
76' 

37.020 
1 10- 

4,430 
Bt- 

237 
92- 



NA 
NA 



4,903 
89- 

305 
75* 

27.616 
108' 

4.534 

ao- 

337 

92" 



Jan 



NA 
NA 



5.238 
86* 

314 
72- 

39,557 
107" 

4.943 
77- 

234 

90' 



Feb 



,NA 

■iNA 



6,102 
96* 

327 
7f 

34,601 
109* 

5.631 
76' 

233 
90- 



1/ Nominal values are percentage Change In Currency unite per dollar, welflhted by Proportion of agricultural exports 
from the United States. An Increase indicates that the dollar has appreciated. 2/ Real values are computed in the sane 
way as the nominal aeries, adjusted for CPI Changes in the Countries involved. 

-Preliminary; assumes the aame rata of CPl InCrease/decreaae as the previous six months. NA.- Not available.. 
Information Contact: Edward tollson (203) 786- 1686\ 



Table 28,— Trade balance 



1971 



IBID 



181* 



Flecel y*«rt* 
1812 1983 1884 



1985 



19BB 



I Mlttlon 



EtpoMt 












Agricultural 


31.979 


40,481 


43.780 


39.095 


34 . 759 


Nona Sri cultural 


35.839 


169.34* 


185.423 


176,310 


159.373 


Total 1/ 


167,118 


210.337 


329.203 


315.405 


194.143 


importe 












Agricultural 


16< 18G 


17,376 


17.218 


15.4S1 


16.271 


NOnagrtCul tural 


177,424 


233.590 


237. 4G9 


233.353 


330,629 


Total 3/ 


193,610 


3*0. B66 


254.887 


348.834 


246,900 


Trade balance 












Agricultural 


15.793 


23.205 


28,562 


23.614 


18.498 


ttonaarlCultura) 


-4 1.5*5 


-53.744 


-S3. 046 


-57.043 


-71.256 


Total 


-25,792 


-30.538 


-25,484 


-33.429 


-52.758 



3B.027 31.201 26,325 

170.014 119.236 176.613 

208.041 210 H 437 202.938 

18.916 t9,740 20.875 

297.736 313,722 342,355 

316,652 333,462 363.730 

19,111 11.461 S.450 

-137.722 "134.486 -166.242 

M08,6U -123.025 -160,792 



1987 F 



26,000 
NA 
NA 

20.000 
NA 
NA 

6,000 
NA 
NA 



Jan 
1817 



3,236 
13.590 
15,826 

1.605 
27 . 899 
29.504 

631 

-14.309 
-13.678 



■Fiscal years hagln Octotser 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1986 began Oct. 1, 1985 and ended Sept. 30. 1986. 
1/ CoaaetlC exporte including Department OF Defense shlpmente (F.A.5. velueL 3/ Imports for constant ion (cuatom* value!. 



not available, F ■ Forecast. 
Information contact: Steve KacDonald (203) 7B6-1621. 
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Table 29,— U,S, agricultural exports and imports 



Exports 

Animals, itve (no) 1/ 

Meats A Preps., exCK poultry (mt> 

Dairy products (mtt 

Poultry wati <nt) 

Fatl, ollt, a greases 1mt) 

Hldtl a ifclnS 1nel - fursMns 

Cattle hides, whole (no) 1/ 

**1nn p*1ts (no) t/ 
Grains A feeds 1mt) 

Wheat let) 

Wheat flour (rut) 

RlCe (nt) 

Feet* grunt, Inct products (mt) 

Feed* A fodders (mt) 

Other grain Products (rut) 
Fruits, nuts, and preps, int) 
Fruit Juices incl, fro*, (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables A preps. (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Imt) 
Cotton, ncl, lmters Imt) 
Seeds ( n t ) 

Sugar, cane or beet Imt) 
Oilseeds A products (mt) 

Oilseeds Imt) 
Soybeans (fnt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

vegetable ons (mt> 
Essentia? olll (mt) 
Other 





Fitcal 


years* 








Jan 




Fiscal 


years* 




Jan 


1184 


1905 


1988 




1987 


F 


19B7 


19B4 


1985 


1988 


1817 F 


1987 






Thousand units 










S million 






754 


996 


570 








17 


27G 


255 


344 




22 


472 


427 


451 




2/ 


400 


979 


906 


1,012 


— 


110 


4 IB 


423 


481 




-- 




23 


393 


414 


430 


400 


24 


225 


23* 


2G5 




300 




30 


230 


257 


287 


-- 


34 


1,39a 


1.217 


1.355 




3/ 


1. 


300 95 


703 


608 


477 


— 


33 


-- 


— 


-- 




-- 




+- 


1.31B 


1,325 


1,456 


— 


142 


24.783 


25.456 


25.973 




-- 




1,939 


1.0*0 


1.019 


1,150 


« 


93 


2.551 


2,237 


2.697 




-- 




229 


67 


GO 


65 


-- 


7 


106. 134 


93.903 


74.43T 




-- 




6, 061 


17,304 


13.295 


9,476 


4/ 8 


,200 631 


41.899 


23.523 


25,490 


26 


.500 




f,760 


6.497 


4,264 


3,259 


5/ 3 


.000 181 


f .071 


71S 


1,137 


1 


.300 




14G 


234 


1G4 


204 


-- 


20 


2,293 


1,972 


2.387 


2 


.600 




167 


897 


677 


64B 


500 


41 


55.546 


55,362 


36.793 


40 


.400 




3,066 


8.717 


6,884 


3.819 


3,000 


24 1 


7.021 


6.533 


B. 381 




6/ 


3, 


500 8 62 


1.216 


1,004 


1,2B9 


-- 


132 


56* 


795 


754 




-- 




52 


243 


293 


257 


-- 


21 


t ,93 + 


1,907 


2,003 




« 




1G3 


1.594 


1.687 


1.76G 


— 


145 


5,596 


4,641 


3.G52 




-- 




304 


273 


200 


14a 


-- 


T3 


1,527 


t,420 


1,467 




-- 




137 


999 


946 


1,000 


-- 


95 


227 


257 


224 




200 




29 


1.433 


1.5BB 


1.318 


t.400 


163 


K4S1 


1,277 


482 


1 


.400 




133 


2.395 


1,945 


67B 


1,700 


130 


252 


269 


269 




— 




45 


376 


352 


3GG 


400 


55 


235 


355 


375 




-- 




76 


74 


65 


75 


-- 


11 


26,961 


23,803 


27.557 




— 




2.569 


8.602 


G. 195 


6.2GG 


7/ 6 


,000 52B 


20.466 


17,886 


20,684 




8/ 21 


. 100 1.9G3 6,754 


4,324 


4.394 


-- 


386 


19.265 


IE.E21 


20, 139 


20 


,700 




1.940 


5,734 


3 T 876 


4.174 


4,000 


374 


5,060 


4.606 


5,588 


5 


,500 




546 


1.217 


853 


1.127 


t r 0O0 


MO 


1,435 


1,311 


1.284 




— 




58 


1.131 


1.018 


74 G 


-* 


32 


11 


12 


7 




-- 




1 


96 


105 


105 


-- 


10 


465 


443 


5GB 




-- 




43 


1.032 


1,069 


M26 


-- 


90 



Total 
Imports 



143.794 125,967 109.941 1tG,50O 9.455 38.027 31.201 



2G.325 



26,000 



2.236 



Animal!, live (no) 1/ 

MtatS A preps. > e*c1 . poultry (mt) 

Beef A veal (mt) 

Pork |»t) 
Dairy product! (mt) 
Poultry and products 1/ 
Fats, ©111, A greases (rut) 
Hides A *MnV Incl. fursklns !/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains s feeds (nt) 
Fruits, nuts, § preps. t 

•xCl. Juices <mt) 

Bananas A plantains {mt) 
Fruit Juices (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables ft preps, (nt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, Unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (wt) 

Nursery stock a cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or belt (mt) 
Oilseeds s Products (mt) 

Oilseeds <»t) 

Protein seal (mt J 

VegetaOla oils (mt) 
leverages end. fruit juices (hi > 1/ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices Imt) 

Coffee, mci. Products Imt) 

Cocoa Oeans A Product! (mt) 
Rubber * allied gums (mt) 
Other 



1.907 


2.t20 


1.8B5 


-- 


270 


596 


569 


637 


700 


51 


905 


1.123 


1.139 


1,127 


97 


1,931 


2,214 


2.248 


2,400 


206 


550 


674 


693 


712 


56 


1,165 


1.295 


t.252 


1,500 


109 


328 


416 


406 


415 


3B 


703 


B47 


900 


900 


90 


332 


418 


400 


410 


26 


757 


763 


7BG 


800 


57 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


122 


93 


101 


-- 


8 


18 


2t 


22 


— 


2 


13 


18 


17 


-- 


2 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 


21G 


740 


200 


-- 


20 


59 


43 


53 


— 


5 


193 


*45 


160 


-- 


1* 


1,805 


2,070 


2,311 


2.530 


254 


534 


604 


668 


700 


59 


4.036 


4,483 


4,637 


4,830 


367 


1,634 


1,691 


1.976 


2,000 


153 


7,77^ 

27,247* 


3,02? 


3,042 


3.100 


246 


666 


752 


740 


700 


64 


35,112 


31,539 


26,000 


3,570 


671 


995 


698 


600 


73 


2,093 


2. 140 


2,199 


2,260 


229 


1,314 


1.347 


1.560 


1,500 


127 


190 


191 


208 


230 


14 


563 


556 


60S 


700 


40 


32 


31 


41 


— 


3 


17 


17 


14 


« 


J 


82 


32 


89 


88 


13 


97 


91 


Ml 


100 


15 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


292 


3 IB 


353 


-- 


10 


2,829 


2,338 


1,905 


1.900 


16B 


1, 144 


9)2 


654 


-- 


n 


1,137 


1,271 


1,508 


1,789 


133 


799 


734 


639 


600 


■46 


273 


253 


197 


-- 


7 


95 


9B 


69 


" 


3 


118 


159 


138 


— 


16 


21 


17 


15 


— 


2 


797 


B59 


1, 173 


-- 


110 


683 


670 


555 


-- 


40 


14.170 


15,494 


15,488 


-- 


948 


1,547 


1,622 


1,848 


— 


H2 


1,776 


1,8GB 


1,940 


1,868 


152 


4,777 


4,983 


6.099 


5.400 


42B 


1,178 


1. 178 


1,223 


1.160 


82 


3,300 


3,244 


4.400 


3.800 


274 


451 


539 


507 


525 


52 


1,058 


1,235 


1, ?B9 


1.200 


112 


809 


799 


801 


800 


54 


854 


630 


615 


600 


46 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


B44 


900 


BB5 


-- 


68 



Total 



18,916 19,740 



20.875 



20,000 



1,605 



-Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 19B6 began Oct, 1 h 1985 and ended Sept. 30, 19B6. — not 
available, t/ Not included in total volume, 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 3/-8/ are baaed on slightly different groups of 
commodities. Fiscal 1986 exports of Categories uSed in the 1987 forecasts were: 2/ 413 thousand mt . 3/ 1.306 thousand mt . 
4/ 9.646 million. 5/ 3.4B9 mUHon, I.e. Includes flour. 6/ B,21B thousand mt . 7/ 6,439 million, 8/ 20,481 thousand mt, 
F - forecast. 

Information contact r Steve MaCDonald (202) TB6-1621". 
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Table 30. U.S- agricultural exports by regions 



Region ft: country 



Western Europe 

European Community (EC-fa) 

Be] glum-Luxembourg 

France 

Gerr^y* Fed. Rep. 

Maty 

Uetner lands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain. inCl . Canary islands 
Other western Europe 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
German Dam, Rep, 
Po 1 and 
Tug os 1 av 1 a 
Romania 

USSR 

Asia 

West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

5audia Arabia 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Inderal la 

Philippines 
Other Eait »Sia 

Taiwan 

Korea , Rep 

Hong Kong 

Africa 

UOrth Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigeria 

rcd. S. Africa 

latin America * Caribbean 
BrsiH 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 

Total 

Developed Countries 
Less Developed Countries 
Centrally Planned Countries 

-Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30< 
-- not available. 

Note: Adjusted for Transshipments through Canada* 

Information contact: Steve MacOonald <202) 7B6-1G3t H 





Fiscal 


veers* 






_»»,. 


------■*-•—- 


■-** 


m< 


1985 


1BM 


1987 F 




S ml 


mion 




9.263 


7.1B3 


6,857 


6.700 


1.650 


6,668 


6,442 


6.300 


836 


470 


361 


-- 


3 tO 


396 


431 


— 


1,260 


900 


1.001 


— 


771 


877 


693 


-- 


3,337 


1.936 


3.043 


3 v- 


790 


628 


638 


-- 


703 


503 


308 


-- 


1.233 


633 


733 


-- 


615 


515 


415 


400 


311 


333 


139 


" 


74 T 


533 


447 


400 


133 


91 


52 


-- 


197 


136 


43 


— 


180 


137 


134 


-- 


165 


SB 


113 


"" 


3.513 


3.525 


1.105 


600 


15.309 


11.933 


10.499 


10.700 


1.B65 


1.452 


1.343 


1.300 


332 


139 


111 


— 


423 


371 


331 


-- 


351 


300 


35 S 


-- 


497 


341 


335 


-- 


867 


599 


517 


400 


157 


205 


94 


— 


376 


129 


90 


— 


3B5 


238 


295 


*- 


693 


239 


B8 


100 


6.935 


5. 663 


5.139 


5.100 


1.31B 


B42 


735 


BOO 


438 


204 


172 


— 


500 


385 


370 


-- 


3.631 


3,139 


3.787 


3.000 


1,409 


1,343 


1 . tOB 


-- 


SB 16 


1.400 


1,277 


-- 


407 


396 


399 


— 


3.8*8 


3.527 


2.135 


2,000 


1.5*3 


1.307 


1.402 


1,400 


341 


156 


151 


-- 


163 


330 


330 


*- 


883 


766 


875 


-~ 


1,337 


1,330 


733 


600 


345 


3G7 


158 


-- 


535 


189 


70 


t- 


5,379 


4,570 


3.599 


3,900 


438 


&57 


444 


— 


827 


771 


753 


700 


396 


361 


334 


400 


220 


338 


(37 


— 


1.966 


1.566 


1,115 


1.400 


337 


106 


10B 


-- 


778 


721 


493 


-- 


1.936 


1.727 


1.466 


1.600 


3 16 


204 


316 


300 


3B.037 


31.201 


36.335 


36.000 


19.180 


15.235 


13.963 


13.600 


14.902 


13.680 


10.731 


It. 300 


3.945 


3.396 


1.640 


I.IGO 



Jan 
t»7 



717 

691 

49 

44 

137 
96 

193 
52 
30 
73 
36 
13 



Change frow year* earlier 
1984 1985 1186 11*7 F 



:Bl 

'0, 
:o 

i 



913 

S7 

4 

23 
26 
20 
16 

3. 
,6 

1 

35 

474' 

47 

9 

13 

243 

B9 

133 

33 

155 

136 

15 

16 

100 

18 

3 
3 

368 
35 
77 
19 

4 
79 

9 
26 

154 

23 

2.236 

1,394 

79B 

43 



-9 

9 

3 

-1 

-13 

-4 

-31 

-4 

10 

3 

-10 

-12 

-to 

7 
-15 
-29 

35 

156 

12 

26 

693 

31 

20 

11 

-36 

3 

-51 

33 

37 

18 

1 

7 
-31 
10 
14 
6 
IB 

36 

6 

52 

-30 
-3 
63 

4 
304 

-£? 

r 

ir 

-14 

it 

26 

,.9 

4 

7 

67 



Percent 


■33 


-5 


23 


-3 


44 


-33 


'33 


9 


■29 


11 


-13 


3 


■14 


6 


-20 





28 


-39 


■33 


-13 


-16 


-19 


-36 


-45 


^38 


-16 


-39 


-36 


-36 


-66 


-34 


-2 


-43 


37 


1 


-56 


-32 


-13 


-23 


-14 


-42 


-13 


-13 


-13 


-15 


-15 


-23 


-12 


-31 


-14 


31 


-54 


-66 


-30 


-20 


35 


-65 


-63 


-IB 


-9 


-31 


-14 


-53 


-16 


-5 


-5 


-14 


-11 


-5 


-17 


-33 


-9 


-3 


,1 


-13 


-16 


-23 


16 


-54 


3 


36 


50 


-13 


14 


-1 


-44 


6 


-57 


-64 


-63 


-13 


-3 1 


27 


-30 


-7 


-3 


-9 


-7 


3 


-43 


-30 


-29 


-53 


3 


-7 


-33 


-11 


-15 


-6 


6 


-IB 


16 


-3t 


-B 


-15 


-15 


-16 


-50 



-3 
-3 



-45 



-2 





14 



-5 




-14 




33 

27 

"l 
& 

-1 

-3 

6 

-31 



Jan 
19*7 



-11 

-n 

-3 

o 
*o 

z 

-5 

-19 

-37 

-46 

-7 

31 

-36 
-94 
-B1 
-79 
-67 

-100 

-4 
-27 
-B2 
-46 
-33 

-1 
-62 
-16 
3 
-97 
2B7 

-1 

-6 
-36 

45 
3 

-3 
9 

"6 

-13 

7 
-61 
-30 
57 
-61 
-65 
-47 

-4 

-36 

40 

17 

-61 

-39 

29 

84 

c .5 

30 

-13 



-6 
-1 

-75 



Fiscal year 19B6 began Oct. I. I9B5 and ended $ept, 30. 1996. F - forecast. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm Income 



Table 3l. — Farm income statistics 



f . Farm recalpts 

Craps (tnci. net CCC' loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

,}. Direct Government payments 
Cash Payment* 
Value of PtK coiwnodKlel 

3, Total grosa farm Income (4+5+6) 

4. Groan cash Income (t+2) 3/ 

5, Nonmoney Income 3/ 

6. Value of Inventory Chang* 

T. Cash exPensea 4/ 

8, Total expanse* 

9, Met cash Income (4-7) 

10. Net farm Income (3*6) 

Deflated ( 19821) 

11. Off-fern income 

12. Loan changee S/: Real estate 

13. 5/: tonreal aeteta 

14. Dental income plue monetary cnenge 

15. Capital expenditures 5/ 

16. Net cash flob (9*12+13+14-15) 











i 


Calendar 


year* 






1877 


1071 


1978 


1880 


1111 


18B2 


1983 


19H 


1995 












1 billion 






97.5 

49.6 

47,6 

t,2 


114*3 

51.2 

59.2 

19 


133.8 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


142.0 

71.7 

68 

2 3 


144. 1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.4 
70.2 

4 5 


140.9 

67 

69.5 

4.4 


1464 

69.2 

77.9 

4.3 


148.5 

72.7 

69.4 

6.4 


I.B 
IB 
0.0 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
t.4 
0,0 


1.3 
1.3 
0.0 


1.9 
1,9 
0.0 


3 5 

3.5 
0,0 


9.3 
4, 1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0,1 


108,8 

99.3 

8.4 

1.1 


129.4 
117.3 

9,3 
1.9 


150.7 

T35. 1 

10.6 

50 


149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6,3 


166.3 

145.0 

13. a 

6,5 


163.4 

150,6 

14.1 

-1.3 


152,4 

t50.2 

13 2 

-tO, 9 


174,4 

154.9 

13,3 

6.3 


166,5 

156.2 

M,5 


71,4 
88.9 


84.2 
103.2 


101,7 
123.3 


t09.1 
133,1 


113.2 
139.4 


113.8 

140,7 


113, G 
139.5 


115.6 
141.7 


M2.1 
136.1 


27.8 
19.9 
29. S 


33.1 
25.2 
34.9 


33.4 
27.4 
34.9 


34,2 

16.1 
IB. I 


32.9 
76.9 

28.6 


36. a 
22.7 

22.7 


37.1 
13.0 
12,5 


39.3 
32,7 

30.3 


44,0 
30.5 
27,3 


26*1 


29 7 


33.8 


34.7 


35 a 


36.4 


37.0 


37.9 


40.8 


7.6 
6.fl 


7.6 
a, 3 


13.0 
10.9 


9.3 
5.9 


9.4 
6.2 


4.0 
3.4 


2,5 
1.0 


-O.a 
-0.8 


-5.6 
-9,2 


3,5 
15. C 


4. 1 

17.9 


5.3 
19.9 


6,1 
19.0 


6 4 
t6,B 


6.4 

13.7 


5.7 
13.0 


7. a 

12,5 


8,0 
10. 1 



10.8 



35 . t 



437 



37.5 



37,9 



37.0 



33.3 



33,0 



27. I 



1988 F 



1 1a 

62 

7l 

5 

13 
8 
4 

158 
150 

10 

♦3 

106 
129 

44 

29 
26 

43' 

-5" 

-Gr, 



7 
32 



19B7 F 



134 

58 

71 

5 

16 
9 

7 

156 

ISO 

3 

-3 

103 
124 

47 
32 
27 

44 

-3 

-3li 

7 
7 

41 



F ■ midpoint of forecast range, 1/ Income from machine hire- custom -or*. Sales of forest Products, and otner misc, cash sources. 
2/ Nurtioeri *n parentnesea Indicate the combination of items required to calculate a given Ita**, 3/ Value of nome consumption of 
aelf -produced food end Imputed oross rental value Of farm duellings, 4/ Excludes capital conaumptton. Perquisites to hired labor, and 
farm household exPensea. 5/ Excludes fsrm households. Totaia may not add due to rounding. 

Information contacts Richard KOdl (202) 7B6-1B08, 



Table 32. -Balance sheet of the U.S. farming sector 













Calendar y*ars 














1970 


1977 


1978 


1*7* 


1980 


1981 
t billion 


1912 


1983 


1984 


1989 


1819 F 


Alette 
























Real estate * 


453.5 


507 . 7 


600,7 


704.2 


779.2 


780.2 


745-6 


736.1 


639.6 


559.6 


504 


Non*real estate 


136.9 


149,0 


183,0 


213.9 


224.0 


225.0 


232.2 


220.4 


216,5 


211.9 


198 


Livestock 1 poultry 


29,0 


31.9 


51.3 


614 


60.6 


53.5 


53,0 


49,7 


49.6 


459 


45 


Machinery ft motor 
























vehicles 


63.9 


69.9 


7B,2 


90.8 


96.8 


103.0 


103.7 


100.9 


95.0 


92.2 


39 


Crop* atorad 


22.1 


24. a 


28.0 


33.5 


36.5 


36.1 


40,6 


332 


33.7 


37 1 


30 J 


Financial aaset* 


21.8 


22,4 


25.5 


28.2 


30. 1 


32,4 


34.9 


36.5 


38,1 


36.7 


35 


Total farm aaaeta 


590.4 


656.7 


7B3.7 


918.1 


1.003.2 


1.005.2 


977. B 


956.5 


856.1 


7714 


702 


Liabilities 
























Real estate 


50.3 


58.0 


65.6 


78.5 


87 9 


97.2 


101,2 


103.7 


102 9 


97.3 


89 


ton*reat aetata 


46.6 


52.4 


66.4 


76.7 


92.5 


91.6 


102.4 


98.7 


95 8 


94.8 


79 


CCC loans 


10 


4.5 


5,7 


5.1 


5.0 


8.0 


15.4 


10.9 


8,6 


16.9 


19 


Other non-real estate 


45,6 


52.4 


60.7 


7f.6 


77.5 


836 


B7.0 


87,9 


87,1 


77.9 


68 


Total farm liabilities 


97.0 


114,9 


131.9 


156. 2 


170.4 


IBB. B 


203 6 


202,4 


198,7 


192.1 


176 


Total farm equity 


493.5 


541.8 


651 9 


762.9 


832.9 


816. 4 
Percent 


774.2 


754,0 


657.3 


579.3 


526 


Se tec ted ratloe 
























Dect-to-essets 


16,4 


17.5 


16.8 


16,9 


n.o 


18.8 


20.8 


21.2 


232 


24.9 


25. 1 


DeDt-to-aqoity 


18.6 


20,0 


19,3 


19.6 


19.7 


231 


26 3 


26.8 


30.2 


332 


33,6 


Oeot-to-net caah Income 


323.2 


4*2.3 


398,2 


464.4 


497.7 


S76.1 


553.0 


545.5 


505,8 


433.3 


400.8 



■ Enclud«9 farm household. F ■ midpoint of forecast range. 
Information contact: Ricnard KodJ (202) 786-t808. 
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Table 33.— Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States 







Llvaitocfc a 


Product 1 






Cropi 


1/ 






Total 


1/ 




Region 
Stata 






























Nov 


DOC 






Nov 


Dec 






Nov 


D*C 




1IIS 


less 


1*10 


1100 


1I05 


1916 

1 ami. 


.110 

an 2/ 


1180 


1116 


1810 


1880 


1900 


North Atlantic 


























Maine 


•S 


247 


36 


20 


177 


134 


12 


13< 


378 


381 


30 


33 


Hm* KMfMnlra 


70 


6 


6 


3G 


30 


4 


4 


I0T 


108 


10 


9 


Varnont 


352 


352 


29 


31 


32 


37 


• 


5 


304 


388 


38 


36 


Ha31*CfXJ*ettS 


124 


125 


10 


If 


265 


291 


92 


32 


389 


416 


62 


42 


Rnode Jftland 


13 


14 


1 


1 


49 


63 


4 


9 


63 


77 


5 


10 


Connecticut 


206 


212 


20 


20 


110 


162 


12 


10 


316 


374 


32 


31 


Na* rork 


f .845 


1.520 


155 


155 


719 


690 


66 


78 


2.564 


2.510 


731 


333 


New Jarary 


144 


145 


12 


12 


447 


445 


38 


26 


591 


590 


50 


38 


Pannaylvanla 


2. 184 


3*13* 


176 


181 


966 


930 


88 


90 


3.150 


3.069 


264 


270 


North Cant rat 


























Ohio 


1*511 


1.535 


f37 


123 


2,430 


1.993 


340 


240 


3,9*0 


3.526 


477 


369 


Indiana 


1*728 


1.034 


10? 


(68 


2,869 


2, 167 


369 


261 


4.597 


3,995 


558 


449 


Illinoli 


a + o«3 


2.051 


223 


T83 


5.704 


4*594 


659 


638 


7.768 


6,645 


882 


921 


mcnifpn 


1 .231 


1.216 


113 


100 


1*813 


1*434 


714 


203 


2.850 


3.642 


336 


311 


Vlaconlln 


4.100 


4. It? 


351 


348 


1.012 


089 


141 


t29 


5.111 


5.003 


492 


477 


Vlrmetota 


3.3TO 


3.305 


312 


371 


3. 102 


2,553 


520 


436 


6*472 


ft. 857 


832 


707 


Iowa 


4,111 


4.025 


510 


410 


4*390 


4.019 


629 


887 


9*201 


8.844 


1. 139 


1*296 


WUaourl 


1.530 


1.962 


239 


175 


1*736 


1,545 


251 


263 


3*668 


3*508 


490 


438 


North Dakota 


6 06 


664 


01 


63 


2*060 


1.467 


179 


127 


3.746 


2*134 


260 


19 f 


South Dakota 


1*903 


1.7S1 


173 


137 


1.076 


877 


148 


102 


2*979 


2.629 


33* 


239 


N-sDraska 


4.113 


4.232 


423 


307 


3.093 


2*550 


416 


503 


7.206 


6.790 


840 


989 


Kansas 
Southern 


3.364 


3,432 


324 


393 


2.478 


1.051 


273 


24 1 


5.741 


5,283 


597 


534 


Dal a vara 


352 


421 


31 


30 


137 


117 


14 


6 


490 


538 


45 


36 


Maryland 


T70 


633 


S3 


03 


37* 


370 


43 


25 


1. 140 


1,203 


106 


09 


Virginia 


1004 


1,033 


91 


69 


823 


476 


71 


42 


1.627 


1.509 


162 


111 


Watt Virginia 


192 


191 


10 


15 


49 


61 


8 


7 


341 


251 


26 


32 


Worth Carol In* 


1.934 


2. T43 


303 


162 


1.980 


1.543 


121 


15 1 


3.914 


3.686 


325 


333 


South Carol Ina 


415 


432 


42 


32 


610 


448 


26 


49 


1.033 


860 


67 


81 


Gaorgta 


1.727 


1.055 


155 


140 


1,800 


1.331 


131 


90 


3.337 


3.176 


295 


330 


F tor Ida 


I.OlS 


t.010 


?6 


65 


3.726 


3.681 


192 


321 


4.741 


4*691 


268 


388 


Kan tuck y 


1.352 


1,363 


351 


79 


I.5t9 


t,055 


101 


343 


3.87t 


2*418 


432 


423 


TanneMaa 


t.000 


99 4 


90 


69 


1.057 


840 


181 


159 


2*057 


1*833 


370 


228 


ftiacea* 


1.301 


1.309 


M9 


89 


776 


556 


74 


51 


2.077 


1 .945 


193 


140 


platlstlppl 


1.010 


1.071 


91 


79 


1* 126 


675 


226 


133 


2*136 


1*747 


318 


211 


Arkansas 


1*825 


3.007 


161 


t3l 


1*455 


866 


233 


97 


3.280 


2.073 


384 


229 


Louisiana 


431 


524 


44 


26 


960 


838 


197 


184 


1,460 


1.362 


241 


212 


Qfclahoae 


1.726 


1,001 


1BO 


137 


930 


637 


65 


59 


2.664 


2.438 


344 


196 


Tana* 


5,441 


5.571 


407 


389 


3.857 


3*033 


257 


167 


9.298 


8.594 


724 


555 


Wet tarn 


























Montana 


002 


017 


141 


84 


405 


417 


59 


46 


1.307 


1,234 


200 


129 


Idaho 


862 


016 


78 


59 


1.200 


1.020 


185 


128 


2,063 


1.036 


263 


188 


Hyoalng 


479 


476 


54 


32 


110 


112 


29 


18 


589 


5B8 


03 


50 


Co 1 orado 


2.019 


2.020 


307 


186 


1. 145 


894 


101 


138 


3, 164 


2,932 


308 


324 


haw tf»*lco 


7(6 


700 


101 


40 


369 


309 


46 


31 


1.086 


1.018 


147 


71 


Arizona 


702 


630 


57 


23 


827 


771 


135 


114 


1,529 


1.401 


182 


137 


Utah 


409 


411 


46 


33 


138 


133 


12 


11 


548 


544 


58 


44 


Nevada 


144 


144 


9 


10 


70 


73 


8 


8 


222 


217 


16 


18 


Wavnlngton 


933 


877 


70 


T4 


1.065 


1.741 


170 


146 


2,797 


3*610 


240 


320 


Dragon 


£22 


607 


70 


64 


1. 156 


1*099 


112 


87 


1.778 


I.7Q6 


182 


151 


California 


4, 165 


3.950 


366 


344 


9.805 


9 .989 t 


,303 


865 


13.970 


13.938 1 


.669 


1.209 


Alaaka 


6 


8 


1 


1 


19 


21 


3 


2 


36 


39 


3 


3 


Hawaii 


S3 


62 


7 


7 


458 


497 


42 


42 


540 


580 


49 


49 


United Itatat 


69.401 


TO. 236 


6*796 


5,680 


72.702 


62.307 0, 


,641 


7,840 


142.103 


132,644 15 


.437 


13,501 



1/ Sal aft of lara PrOducti Includa recaipta froa coflt*wdltt*ft placed undar CCC loana alnua valui of redawptlons during tha parlod. 
7/ Estimates as of the end of currant aontn* Bounded data uy not add. 



Information contact: flooar Strickland (202> 796-1804. 
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Agricultural Oullooh 



Table 34.— Cash receipts from farming 









Annus 1 






1995 
Dm 






19B9 








1911 


1112 


1BB3 


1U4 


1919 


isaa 


Aug 


Sspt 


Oct 


Nov 


Oac 














1 hill 


ion 












Fsna earfcstlngt snd CCC losns ' 


141.616 


142, G24 


136.460 


142, 153 


142 r 103 


132.544 


14,307 


9.577 


060 


14.481 


15.437 


T3.50I 


Ltvfl*tock and ProOXJCtj 


63. (51 


70.249 


69.453 


72,905 


69,401 


70.73B 


5,605 


6. t05 


6,029 


6.871 


6,79ft 


5.660 


Maftt snlfuls 


3S.74B 


40.917 


3B>893 


40,632 


38,185 


3B. t74 


2.993 


3.239 


3,304 


4.053 


3,931 


3.094 


Dslry Product! 


IB, 095 


IB. 234 


lfi.75T 


17,944 


IB. 135 


IT, 970 


1,489 


1.467 


1.446 


1.502 


1,470 


1.931 


Poultry snd eggs 


9.949 


9.S3B 


10.QQ3 


12,219 


11,196 


12,199 


1,007 


1.248 


1,111 


1.203 


1.123 


920 


Dthflr 


i,3sa 


1,560 


i.eoo 


1,910 


1 T a65 


1,667 


117 


132 


169 


114 


271 


H6 


Crops 


72.465 


77.375 


67,007 


69.24B 


72 , 702 


62,307 


9.703 


3,471 


5,031 


7.609 


B 641 


7.940 


Food grains 


11.619 


11.469 


9,733 


9,578 


6.946 


5,365 


359 


531 


665 


725 


342 


269 


F»«d Crop* 


■ 7, 770 


17,404 


15.367 


15.72B 


71.397 


17,1B3 


3,560 


64 1 


734 


1.700 


2<B23 


3.0M 


Cotton (lint and seed) 


4,055 


4.454 


3.7ft 


3\*70 


3.800 


J. 713 


629 


-83 


-f2B 


482 


779 


555 


T ODBC co 


3,290 


3.343 


7.76a 


2,64* 


2.722 


1,901 


547 


295 


404 


270 


182 


417 


01 1-0ear Ing crPPs 


13.853 


i3,ai2 


♦3,530 


13,861 


12.237 


10,369 


t<475 


236 


866 


1.904 


t,773 


1.354 


VeQstablss snd melons 


B,777 


a, M3 


a. Sll 


9.137 


6.582 


B.615 


411 


603 


903 


877 


455 


447 


Fruits snd trea nuts 


6*603 


6.B21 


6,06? 


6<7B7 


6 r al2 


7,445 


574 


569 


935 


887 


1,013 


776 


Other 


6 + 543 


6.960 


7,326 


7.946 


8,306 


8,615 


927 


475 


752 


763 


1.273 


1.006 


fin nil— in piyatYiti 


1.937 


3 -4M 


9,295 


8.430 


7.704 


11.113. 


979 


438 


939 


664 


337 


1.BI6 


Totsl 


143.546 


146, MS 


145,755 


I 50*563 


149,607 


143.657 


15,265 


10.015 


1 1,999 


15. MS 


15.774 


15.317 



* Rscslpts fro* losni rspressnt valus of convnodl tlas placacf under CCC losns nlnus vilut of redemption! during th« month, 
InforiMtlon contsctt Roger StrlCMsnd (202) 7B6-1B04. 



Table 35. — Farm production expenses 













Calenda 


r yean 












t»77 


1971 


19 


1980 


ttat 


19B2 


1993 


1984 R 


19B5 


1988 P 












S million 2/ 










Feed 


13.967 


t6 H 03G 


19,314 


20.971 


20,855 


18.592 


21,725 


19.B50 


19,588 


18.816 


Livestock 


7,072 


10. 150 


13,012 


10.670 


B, 999 


9.696 


8.614 


9.498 


8.991 


9.3*7 


Seed 


2,484 


2.638 


2.904 


3.220 


3,428 


3, 172 


2,987 


3.447 


3.369 


3, 129 


Farm-or1g1n Inputs 


23,523 


28,824 


35.230 


34.861 


33.282 


31.460 


33,526 


32.795 


31.948 


31.262 


Fertilizer 


6.523 


6.619 


7.369 


9.490 


9 + 409 


8.018 


7,067 


7.429 


7.258 


6,390 


Fuels and ol Is 


4,356 


4.609 


5.635 


7.879 


8,570 


7.888 


7.503 


7. 143 


6.584 


5. 193 


Electricity 


1,069 


1,389 


1.447 


1,526 


1,747 


2,041 


2.146 


2. 166 


2.073 


2. 1t5 


Pesticides 


1,938 


2.65G 


3,436 


3.539 


4 + 201 


4.282 


4. 161 


4.768 


4.965 


4.729 


Kanu f ac turfcd 1 npu t s 


13,892 


15,273 


17,887 


22,434 


23,927 


22.229 


20.B77 


21.506 


20.882 


IB. 426 


Short-term Interest 


4,203 


5,167 


6.B6S 


8,717 


10.722 


11.349 


10,615 


10.396 


8,821 


7.322 


Real estate interest 


4.329 


5,060 


6. 190 


7.544 


9, 142 


10.481 


10.815 


10.733 


9,878 


8,753 


Total interest charges 


8,532 


10,227 


13.058 


16,261 


19,864 


21.830 


21,430 


21.129 


18.698 


16,074 


Repair end operation 


5,4 30 


6, 638 


7.280 


7.648 


7,587 


7.730 


7,543 


7.850 


7,450 


7,303 


Hired labor 


7,131 


8,279 


8.982 


9.294 


8,932 


10.182 


9,660 


9.838 


10,347 


10.883 


Machine hire and custom work 


1,682 


1.77G 


2,063 


1.823 


1.984 


2.025 


1.896 


2. 170 


2 t iB5 


2,057 


Dairy deduction 




















633 


656 


163 


431 


Other operating expenaes 


6,129 


7,703 


9,047 


9.378 


9,865 


10.700 


10.646 


10.860 


1 1,522 


1 1 , 260 


Total operating expenses 


20,372 


24 t 396 


27,732 


28. 143 


28,368 


30.637 


30,379 


31,374 


31,667 


31,934 


Depredation 


I5 t 493 


16,963 


19,345 


21,474 


23,573 


23.886 


23.491 


23.020 


21, 101 


19,784 


Taxea 


3,660 


3,603 


3 H 87t 


3,891 


4,246 


4,394 


4,323 


4,384 


4,423 


4,526 


fctat rent to non-operator 






















landlord 


3,41? 


3,963 


6. 182 


6,075 


6. 184 


6,219 


5.441 


7 r 504 


7,387 


6,945 


Other overhead expenses 


22,565 


24,529 


29.398 


31,440 


36,003 


34.499 


33,255 


34,908 


32,911 


31.255 



Total production e*pensea 88,884 103,249 123.305 133,139 139.444 140,654 139,466 141,712 136.108 
1/ Inclgdea operator household, 2/ Total e may not add due to rounding. R * revised. P ■ preliminary. 
Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808. 
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Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments; truck costs 



Aivutt iibb «■' 

11fl4 1S85 1918 P 0*n Aug Sept Oct Nov CMC J*n 

lifl freight rate Indue 1/ 

AH Product! 99.3 100.0 tOQ.7 tOl .0 (00.7 lO0.fi I00.fi P 100.6 P 99^6 P 99.7 P 

Firm product! 98.7 99.0 99. G 99.6 99.9 99.7 99.1 P 99.1 P 98.4 P 99.5 P 

Gr "n 98 6 99. 3 99,9 99.9 99.3 99 3 99.4 P 98,4 P 97.6 P 97.8 P 

Food Products 99. t 100.1 99,9 »0» + O 99. G 99.6 99. G P 99.4 P 98 2 P 99. 4 P 

Gr Si?i cerloadlng-i (thou cars) 2/ 273 33.8 34.3 35.3 34.3 26.5 32. fl 39.8 34.8 33.0 9 

Fr«h fruit ft vegetable thippentt oc 

Piggy beet (thou Cut) 3/ */ 570 G03 620 607 514 471 P 534 P 466 P 479 P 527 P 

Hall I thou C*tl 3/ 4/ 640 533 5*0 637 (93 511 P 554 9 705 P 740 P 929 P 

Truck I thou Cut) 3/ */ 9-006 B.298 8.503 9.233 7,848 G.096 P 8. (62 P 1.511 P 8.345 P 8.180P 

Cost of operating truckt hauling proAiCO 5/ 

Owner operator (cts/eile) 115-5 H6.I 1)3.1 118.4 111.5 III.B 111.8 1 13. 4 H3.0 114.8 

Fleet operation (cti/llt*-) 115.3 116. T 1 13.6 118. 9 1l3 + f 113.2 1*2,4 113. tl3.S 11S.2 

1/ Department of Laoor, Bureau of Leoor Statistics, revised Marcft 1985. 3/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 

3/ Weakly ivereae: from Agricultural Marketing Service. USOA, 4/ Preliminary date for i985 and 1986. 5/ Office of Transportation. 
USD*. P - prelieinary. 

Information contact: T.O. Hutcninson (202J 786-1840. 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37. — Indexes of farm production* input use, and productivity, 

(See the Jan.-Feb. 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: Charles Cobb (202) 786-1803, 



Table 38.— Supply and use of fertilizer 



(See the June 1986 issue, page 23.) 

Information contact: Paul Andrilenas (202) 786-1456. 



Table 39.— Suppty and use of major pesticides 



(See the Oct. 1986 issue, page 25.) 

information contact: Stan Daberkow (202) 786-1458. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 40. — Per capita food consumption indexes (1967 = 100) ffi 



(See the Dec. 1986 issue, page 55.) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-1870. 

Table 41. — Per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue, page 56.) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-1870. 
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